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CICERO’S THEORY OF PROSE STYLE 


By S. E. Sprorr 
McGill University 


Though in this era of history to write of Tully is to appear a 
latecomer to the feast, perhaps one’s temerity may be permitted 
if it be roused by an appetite to do justice to the famous viands. 
In what follows I endeavour to outline Cicero’s theory of prose 
style as I read it to the best of my ability in his own critical writ- 
ings. These seem to exhibit a theory more sensitive, more complex, 
and more consistently expounded than that presented in his name 
by the standard English histories, commentaries, and translations 
that I have consulted. His theory of style, as distinct from his 
style, receives little attention; in histories of rhetoric it takes sec- 
ond place to his theory of oratory. The notes of the nineteenth- 
century German editors are, indeed, penetrating and valuable, 
and more recently studies by French scholars have been moving in 
the direction of a broader view. Yet in the English language, at 
least, no clear overall exposition seems to be available that does 
Cicero justice or an English reader service, and that part of English- 
speaking scholarship that is articulate appears to have failed to 
find a vocabulary that reveals his thought. An outline in English 
of Cicero’s theory of style might stir up something —if only an 
obscure monograph. 

Few literary critics have stimulated controversy as much as has 
Cicero. Repute and dispute pursue his name for good reasons. 
The subject of aesthetics is notoriously difficult because the ex- 
periences proper to it are subtle and a vocabulary with which to 
speak of them is even to this day relatively undeveloped. Further, 
conceptualization of literary experience is scarcely disseverable 


1 
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from other intellectual habits, particularly that of speech, and as 
those have changed, aesthetic terminology has had a history. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that each age, if it is to make anything 
of Cicero’s theory, should need to study and think him out again. 
Possibly readers who are unsympathetic to the assumptions that 
lie behind the present writer’s exposition will take exception to it; 
but I believe that they will not wish to return to sixteenth or 
nineteenth-century English views. 

Cicero used no single word for style, but modern translators 
have employed the one English word ‘‘style’’ to represent a num- 
ber of Latin words such as oratio, elocutio, genus dicendi, and deriv- 
atives of ornare such as ornatus. In Cicero’s critical writings 
these terms usually mean different things and cannot be used as 
synonyms by his translator. The apex of his theory was what he 
called the ‘‘kinds of speech’’ (genera orationis) or ‘‘kinds of 
speaking’’ (genera dicendi),’ which have been celebrated in criti- 
cism from the Rhetorica ad Herennium onwards. In early-modern 
English usage these ‘‘kinds’’ were called ‘‘styles,’’ and the term 
has stuck. Today, however, we use the word ‘‘style’’ not only 
with an article to designate a particular kind of speech, as when 
we say, ‘‘He speaks with a lofty style,’’ but also in a more general 
and even abstract sense with the significance of ‘‘stylishness,’’ as 
when we say, ‘‘He speaks with style.’’ Such a practice appeared 
also in early-modern usage, as when reference was made to ‘‘rhet- 
oricall style,’’ and there is some slight ground for it in Cicero 
himself. But basically Cicero seems to have thought of ‘‘styles’’ 
or ‘‘a style’’ rather than of ‘‘style,’’ and he identified stylishness 
separately. 

The modern usage is to eall ornatus either 
ment.’’ Neither term is any longer satisfactory. The former, since 
it must be retained for genus dicendi, conceals Cicero’s distinction 
between genus dicendi and ornatus. In early-modern usage the 
difference was preserved by translating ornatus as ‘‘embellish- 
ment’’ or — splendid mouthful — ‘‘exornation.’’ But while the 


1 These terms must be regarded as near-synonyms in view of such passages 
as Orator, 52-53, although suspicion has been cast on this passage by J. E. 
Sandys in his edition (M. Tulli Ciceronis Ad M. Brutum Orator [Cambridge, 
1885]). One suspects, however, that at least in the Orator Cicero was attempt- 
ing to distinguish genera dicendi as ‘‘kinds of oratory’’ and particularly as the 
three ‘‘kinds of oratory’’ that he most valued. 

2E.g., De Oratore, 1, 96, 103. 
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latter term has gone out of fashion and cannot, I suppose, be re- 
covered, the terms ‘‘embellishment’’ and ‘‘ornament’’ suggest to 
modern ears the notion of unessential decoration.* Cicero did not 
wholly mean this by ornatus, nor, probably, did the sixteenth cen- 
tury by ‘‘embellishment.’’ Which modern term can be employed 
to speak of ornatus that will refer to mode of speech but avoid the 
suggestion of decoration? What Cicero has to say about ornatus 
shows that he takes the mode of speech to be identifiable in part 
by its technical devices but primarily by its qualities. The gen- 
eral modern word that seems to cover the qualities is ‘‘stylishness.’’ 
This avoids both identification with ‘‘style’’ and the suggestion 
of decoration. Then Cicero’s ‘‘style’’ may be explained according 
to his theory as a particular manifestation of ‘‘stylishness.’’ 
Cicero’s approach to style is distinguished by several remarkable 
features. In the first place it integrates the mass of purely rhet- 
orical precepts into a theory that rests on the insistence that style 
is identifiable by aesthetic quality. He showed that style could be 
spoken of not merely as a composite of the technical devices that 
an author has used but in terms of the response of the reader or 
listener. Among English readers this view, as far as it derived 
from Cicero, seems to have been lost in the early-modern period; 
Gibbon has described how he discovered it in general from the 
treatise Ilegi twous. It should be ‘‘grateful’’ to twentieth-century 
readers; and when one considers the state of theory in Cicero’s 
day as it is suggested by the technical instruction of the Ad Heren- 
nium, one may credit him with rare sensitivity. Further, modern 
readers would be more sympathetic than they have been to what 
Cicero has to teach if they were not led to the un-modern view that 
style or even expression is ornamentation. We reject the view that 
form and content are separable. Cicero himself avoided such a 
view, partly by the happy chance that the current language and 
philosophical outlook did not need it, and partly because of his 
personal awareness that reasoning may be conducted stylishly and 
his avowal that in the highest eloquence it must be. Again, Cicero 
perceived that a literary composition, such as a speech, is a dis- 
erete work of art, and that its style is a function of its totality, 
though its qualities of stylishness may reside in individual parts 
or aspects. This concept has been widely understood in drama 


3 Except, perhaps, when, as in Latin usage, a man is called an ‘‘ ornament,’’ 
that is, one who confers lustre on those about him. 
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(where we have learned to make a beginning, middle and end) 
and possibly in poetry; in non-fictional prose, where stylishness 
rather than structure is the chief source of aesthetic pleasure, it 
is a more difficult insight, as witnes: ‘ie history of the figures of 
thought and speech and the concern Lue rhetoricians of the Sil- 
ver Age (Quintilian among them) wiih the startling effects of 
particular devices. 

A brief review of Cicero’s theory of style in the light of these 
remarks will suffice to show its brilliance and integrity. 

The practice of the ancient critics was to sunder matter and ex- 
pression in connection with the five-fold division of rhetoric into 
inventio, dispositio, elocutio (‘‘expression’’ or better ‘‘expressing’’), 
memoria, and pronuntiatio or actio; then style was discussed in 
connection with expression. Undoubtedly a great deal of stylish- 
ness is in practice a function, so to speak, of expression, for many 
an idea may be expressed in two or more sentences of equal clarity 
but unequal stylistic value; this is the common ancient view. Of 
course, if a student were constantly taught that expression and 
style could be attended to after matter had been discovered, he 
might place a dangerous emphasis on style to the detriment of 
matter; but ancient critics sought to forbid this by saying much 
about the doctrine of decorum and about invention and disposition, 
insisting, in effect, that to be eloquent one must say something as 
well as say it well. Cicero accepted this general approach to style. 
Behind his critical writings is the five-fold division, and when he 
discusses style he does so in connection with expression. 

But in the hands of poor teachers and dull writers the analytical 
separation of matter and expression must have had evil practical 
consequences. Even Cicero’s words sometimes suggest that the 
two aspects are independent of each other. The following passages 
will be accepted as typical. 


Cum autem et quid et quo loco dicat invenerit, illud est longe maximum, 
videre quonam modo. 
(Or., 51)4 


Est enim et scientia comprehendenda rerum plurimarum, sine qua verborum 
volubilitas inanis atque irridenda est; et ipsa oratio conformanda, non solum 
electione, sed etiam constructione verborum. 

(De Or., I, 17)5 


4 All my quotations of the Latin text of the Orator are from the edition in 
the Loeb Classical Library, translated by H. M. Hubbell (Cambridge, Mass., 
and London, 1939). 

5 All my quotations of the Latin text of the De Oratore are from the edition 
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Similarly he occasionally uses the metaphor of clothing (vestire) 
the matter with the oration ;* and he employs the term ornamenta, 
which is difficult to translate into any other English words than 
‘‘ornaments’’ or ‘‘embellishments,’’ though later we shall tempt 
the abyss. 

Yet beyond any other ancient critic he kept expression and mat- 
ter together in practice and discussed them together in his writings. 
This position is more than mere insistence on invention as the ac- 
companiment of expression and on decorum as the principle of 
relationship, though he was outspoken on his demand for both.’ 
In part it is his conviction that the precepts are not enough. In 
the Orator, commonly considered his maturest critical work, he 
deplored the separation of matter and style as different subjects 
of instruction. 

An credas de vita, de officiis, de virtute, de moribus sine multa earum ipsarum 
rerum disciplina aut dici aut intellegi posse?/ Ad has tot tantasque res 
adhibenda sunt ornamenta innumerabilia; quae sola tum quidem tradebantur 
ab eis qui dicendi numerabantur magistri; quo fit ut veram illam et absolutam 


eloquentiam nemo consequatur, quod alia intellegendi alia dicendi disciplina 
est et ab aliis rerum ab aliis verborum doctrina quaeritur. 
(Or., 16-17) 


In the De Oratore Crassus is made to detail some of the common 
and well-worn precepts that he had been taught when younger. 


Cumque esset omnis oratoris vis ac facultas in quinque partes distributa; ut 
deberet reperire primum, quid diceret; deinde inventa non solum ordine, sed 
etiam momento quodam atque iudicio dispensare atque componere; tum ea 
denique vestire atque ornare oratione; post memoria saepire; ad extremum 


agere cum dignitate ac venustate. 
(De Or., I, 142)8 


In his prime, however, that is, at the time of the dialogue, Crassus 
seems not to think highly of this system; he goes on to disparage 
the rules of the rhetoricians as insufficient for eloquence.® 


in the Loeb Classical Library, translated by E. W. Sutton (books I and part 
of II) and H. Rackham (part of II and III), 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., and 
London, 1942). A. S. Wilkins in his edition (M. Tulli Cicerons De Oratore 
Libri Tres, 3 vols., 3rd edn. [Oxford, 1895]) translates oratio here as ‘‘= 
A€Etc, ‘style.’ ’’ Rackham’s translation is ‘‘the distinctive style.’’ 

6 E.g., De Or., 1, 142; m1, 155; Brutus, 262, 274. 

7 E.g., De Or., 11, 143, ete.; Or., 70-74, ete. 

8 Sutton’s translation of ‘‘vestire atque ornare’’ is ‘‘array ... in the 
adornments of style.’’ 

9J. W. H. Atkins, in Literary Criticism in Antiquity, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1934), 11, 26, has pointed out that Cicero writes ‘‘in opposition to these tradi- 
tions.’’ E. Norden, in Die Antike Kunstprosa, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1898), 1, 222, 
characterizes the De Oratore as ‘‘ polemic against the Latini rhetores.’’ 
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Cicero’s basic dispute with the separation of matter and expres- 
sion goes even deeper. He did not believe that adhibenda sunt orna- 
menta or that a speech is built up in steps, primum... deinde.. . 
tum... post ... extremum. In the De Oratore Crassus complains 
that, when Antony took the topics of oratory and left him to ex- 
pound how they were to be made stylish (ila ornari), he had di- 
vided (divisit) things that could not be separated (seiwncta esse 
non possunt). ‘‘For since every speech consists of matter and 
words, words cannot have a seat if you pull out the matter from 
under them, or matter luminosity if you remove the words.’”° 
Again: ‘‘I shall only intimate briefly that stylishness of words 
cannot be found if thoughts in sentences have not been procured 
and portrayed, nor can any thought in a sentence be dazzling with- 
out the light of words.’** He ventures philosophic reasons for 
the position. Everything in the universe has been said to be a 
unity and to be held together by a single force and harmony of 
nature. Again, a marvellous agreement and harmony is found 
between all the branches of knowledge.’? But perhaps he was pri- 
marily trusting to his own genius when he said, as if from experi- 
ence, ‘‘Rerum enim copia verborum copiam gignit.’”* 

Cicero sees clearly that the difference to be emphasized between 
matter and expression is not one that arises from an artificial 
system of rhetorical pedagogy, but is the essential difference be- 
tween conceptual and aesthetic experience. In all his writings he 
is sensitive to the fact that utterance may not only convey ideas in 
the concepts signified by the words (docet) and stir emotions 
(movet), but also possess or suggest qualities that are of a dif- 
ferent order from those of intellect and emotion and that we should 
call aesthetic (delectat). Constantly he speaks of the pleasure 
(voluptas) of oratory; stylish (ornate) and apt speech should be 
pleasing (iucunda) as well as moving (influat) and well-informed 
(rebus instructa).** This is the literary artist’s insight. ‘‘As in 


10 De Or., 11, 19: ‘‘Nam cum omnis ex re atque verbis constet oratio, neque 
verba sedem habere possunt si rem subtraxeris neque res lumen si verba 
semoveris. ’’ 

11 De Or., m1, 24: ‘*‘Tantum significabo brevi, neque verborum ornatum 
inveniri posse non partis expressisque sententiis neque esse ullam sententiam 
illustrem sine luce verborum.’’ 


12 De Or., 11, 20-21. 
18 De Or., 11, 125. 
14 De Or., 1, 91. 
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most matters, so in oratory, nature itself has contrived this: that 
the very things that possess the greatest utility have the most 
dignity (dignitas) and even beauty (venustas).’* This is the 
literary theorist’s contention. 

According to the further reminiscences of Crassus, the tradi- 
tional precepts for eloquence were four: that one must speak pure 
Latin (pure et Latine), simply and lucidly (plane et dilucide), 
stylishly (ornate), and aptly (ad rerum dignitatem apte)2* These 
requirements Crassus, that is, Cicero, accepts as the basis of the 
best mode of speaking (dicendi modus melior).** But for Cicero a 
mode of speaking is not necessarily a literary style (genus dicendi). 
All aspects of expression do not contribute equally to style. The 
first two requirements are passed over rapidly by Crassus, for an 
orator is expected to be competent in them before he can be said 
to speak stylishly (ornate), but they do not make his speech sty- 
lish.** Stylishness (ornatus) is for Cicero almost the sine qua non 
of a style (genus dicendi). He is well known for his orator’s con- 
tempt of stoic plainness, and even the plain style (genus tenue), 
as he describes it, turns out to allow some ornatus.?® 

Cicero uses the term ‘‘stylishness’’ (ornatus) to generalize vari- 
ous qualities like gravity, sweetness, polish, charm, euphony, pro- 


portion, and grace. From the start he recognizes that such quali- 
ties may belong both to ideas and to vocalized words having sound 
and rhythm and pattern, and to an oration as a whole or to particu- 
lar constituents. 

It is one thing to say that the raw material (silva) of speaking 
is to be derived from philosophers.”° Cicero went further. He per- 
ceived that subject-matter has qualities apart from its logical va- 


15 De Or., 11, 177; for dignitas and venustas cf. 180; 1, 142. 


16 De Or., 1, 144. 

17 De Or., m1, 37. 

18 De Or., m1, 38. 

19 Or., 78-86. J. F. D’Alton says that Cicero ‘‘denies’’ ornatus to the plain 
style (Roman Literary Theory [London, 1931], p. 78). He claims that ‘‘ ‘or- 
nateness’. . . in the eyes of the Ancients contributed what we commonly call 
Style’’ (p. 85), but elsewhere (p. 171) he equates style with elocutio; he does 
not show that Cicero thought that ornatus arises partly from res. G. L. Hen- 
drickson allows that Cicero admitted ornatus in the plain style (‘‘The Origin 
and Meaning of the Ancient Characters of Style,’’ AJP, xxvi [1905], 289). In 
this article and in others (especially ‘‘The Peripatetic Mean of Style and the 
Three Stylistic Characters,’’ AJP, xxv [1904], 125-46) he gives an illuminating 
account of the history of concepts of style prior to Cicero’s aesthetic analysis. 

20 Or., 12. 
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lidity which confer distinction on the most consummate oratory. 
If the orator, he says, is trained in a system that does not separate 
matter and expression, then 
facile suppeditat omnis apparatus ornatusque dicendi; / rerum enim copia 
verborum copiam gignit, et si est honestas in rebus ipsis de quibus dicitur, 
exsistit naturalis quidam splendor in verbis. 

(De Or., III, 124-25)21 
The final colon may suggest that, if one speaks of a matter that is 
deemed lofty in one’s society, one’s speech will be lofty. The propo- 
sition is not necessarily true, for one may speak of great things 
in a mean manner. But qualities of experience and thus in some 
degree the experience itself are connoted by the language that we 
use in connection with it, and this language, if used in a literary 
composition, may transfer its connotations from the primary to 
the literary experience.?? Cicero is vaguely aware of this trans- 
ference of connotation from a social to a literary experience, es- 
pecially in the matter of decorum.”* 

But the stylistic qualities of subject-matter lie for him in its 
profusion (ubertas) and its development in a speech as well as 
in its nature. A knowledge of philosophy enables one to expound 
a subject weightily, fully, and copiously (graviter, ample, com- 
ose).** I had thought, Catulus is made to observe to Crassus, that 
your remarkable force or sweetness or copiousness of speaking 
(dicendi vel vim vel suavitatem vel copiam) was a natural gift 
(natura); but I recognize that it has flowed from more potent 
sources related to wisdom (sapientia).*> Opposing the beggarly 
productions of the speakers engaged in legal wrangles that did not 
rise above vulgar opinions and commonplace affairs,?* Cicero aimed 
at an oration in which the intellectual significance of the particu- 
lar facts was much more profoundly and thoroughly searched out. 
In the complexities of reasoning and in brilliance in elaboration 
of ideas he discerned a quality that had for him aesthetic as well 
as logical value. 

Ornatissimae sunt igitur orationes eae quae latissime vagantur et a singulari 
controversia se ad universi generis vim explicandam conferunt et convertunt, 


21 For honestas see De Of ficiis, 1, xxvii, 93, where it is connected with decorum. 

22 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 111, ii, 12-13; Demetrius, On Style, 75-76; 173. 

23 Of. oratio erudita in De Or., 11, 96 with eruditio libero dignita in 1, 17; 
for decorum see, e.g., Or., 72. 

24 Or., 118. 

25 De Or., Ul, 82. 

26 De Or., Il, 92. 
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ut ei qui audiant natura et genere et universa re cognita de singulis reis et 
criminibus et litibus statuere possint. 

(De Or., III, 120) 
For this reason he finds stylishness in the thesis —‘‘quaestio a 
propriis personis et temporibus ad universi generis orationem tra- 
ducta’’?? — and in amplificatio. 
Sed erit duplex eius omnis ornatus ille admirabilis propter quem ascendit in 
tantum honorem eloquentia. Nam cum omnis pars orationis esse debet laud- 
abilis, sic ut verbum nullum nisi aut grave aut elegans excidat, tum sunt 
maxime luminosae et quasi actuosae partes duae: quarum alteram in universi 
generis quaestione pono quam . . . Graeci appellant #¢ow, alteram in augendis 
amplificandisque rebus quae ab isdem atEyouc est nominata. 

(Or., 125) 

The thesis, he asserts, had been used by Aristotle ‘‘non ad phi- 
losophorum morem tenuiter disserendi, sed ad copiam rhetorum, 
in utramque partem ut ornatius et uberius dici posset.’’** But both 
thesis and amplificatio had been matters of logic dealt with as part 
of invention. 

There can, then, be little doubt that Cicero believed that one can 
think, as well as speak, stylishly. In the De Oratore Crassus talks 
so long about philosophy under the heading of stylishness that he 
is accused of having strayed from the subject.”® By this dramatic 
device Cicero undoubtedly intended to suggest that from ideas 
or from their qualities come important qualities of oratory’s styl- 
ishness.*° ' 

Pressed, however, by persons acquainted with the methods of 
ordinary schools of rhetoric, Crassus descends to devices of style 
and to an analysis based on words — always the viewpoint of the 
practising speaker and a sound recognition that the medium in 
which the literary artist works is language. According to this 
analysis stylishness arises from individual words and from words 
in combinations. We may pass over the details. The effective single 
word is that which is rare or newly coined or metaphorical (aut 
inusitatum verbum aut novatum aut translatum).** The discussion 
which follows shows that Cicero recognizes that stylishness attends 


27 Or., 46. 

28 Or., 46. 

29 De Or., 11, 104-47. 

30 Cf. K. W. Piderit (ed.), Cicero: De Oratore, 6th edn., supervised by O. 
Harnecker, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1886-90), 11, 399: ‘‘Der Schmuck der Rede, 
welcher ihr Beifall gewinnt, beruht also vor allem auf der Gediegenheit und 
dem Reichtum des Inhalts.’’ 


31 De Or., m1, 152. 
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the devices which have since been called the tropes.**? From this 
point onwards the De Oratore and the Orator are slightly incon- 
sistent in exposition. The first proceeds to suggest that stylish- 
ness comes also from groups of words that have sonance, rhythm, 
and shape (forma),** and that the orator should depend most on 
the devices of single words and on rhythm, and might then intro- 
duce ‘‘luminosities’’ of sententiae and of words (lumina sententi- 
arum atque verborum).** These last are the schemes of thought 
and of speech; they had been called in Ad Herennium the ezor- 
nationes verborum et sententiarum and since Quintilian have been 
known as the figurae; but Cicero commonly referred to them by 
other terms that reveal how he conceived of them in his theory of 
style. In the Orator he says that the lwmina sententiarum et ver- 
borum constitute the second part of the ‘‘double stylishness of 
words’’ (ornatus verborum duplex),*> and after running through 
them he proceeds: ‘‘Sed haee nisi collocata et quasi structa et nexa 
verbis ad eam laudem quam volumus aspirare non possunt.’’** This 
introduces his exposition of rhythmical theory. In the end the 
difference in approach does not matter much, for in either case 
individual words contribute general qualities of stylishness such 
as brilliance (splendor), charm (lepor), and polish (lima), and 
the sonance, rhythm, and symmetry of combinations of words pro- 
vide euphony, weight, foree (vis), sweetness, and variety. Possi- 
bly he wished to end the Orator with a commentary on rhythm or 
perhaps to disarm his erities by not asserting too bluntly that 
rhythm was essential. 

The stylistic role of the figures must be noted. What Cicero 
means by ‘‘luminosities’’ (lwmina) and how they contribute to 


382 De Or., 11, 149-70. 

83 De Or., 111, 171-94. 

34 De Or., 11, 201. Sententia can hardly be translated, but often the phrase 
‘thought in a sentence’’ is useful, if cumbrous. For an unsuccessful attempt 
to solve the problem of terminology by compiling a dictionary see H. Bor- 
necque, ‘‘La facon de désigner les figures de rhétorique dans la Rhétorique a 
Hérennius et dans les ouvrages de rhétorique de Cicéron,’’ Revue de philologie 
de littérature et d’histoire anciennes, LX (1934), 141-58. Borneecque’s edition 
of the Orator (Paris, 1921) is useful. Other studies in French are those of 
C. Causeret, Etude sur la langue de la rhétorique et de la critique dans Cicéron 
(Paris, 1886), and J. Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliquée aw latin 
(Paris, 1935; 2nd edn., Paris, 1946). 

35 Or., 80. 5 

36 Or., 140. : 
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stylishness may be judged from his explanation in the Orator, which 
I shall try to translate: 

And the remaining luminosities, as it were, which are derived from the col- 
location of words bring great stylishness to the speech. For they are like 
those things that in the broad stylishness of a stage or the forum are called 
highlights (insignia), not because they alone make the stylishness but because 
they stand out. The same idea holds with what are luminosities and in some 
way highlights of the speech.37 


Similarly in the De Oratore, after saying that a speech is made 
stylish by a sort of over-all colour, Cicero proceeds: 


Ut porro conspersa sit quasi verborum sententiarumque floribus, id non debet 
esse fusum aequabiliter per omnem orationem sed ita distinctum ut sint quasi 
in ornatu disposita quaedam insignia et lumina. 

(De Or., III, 96)38 


With this in ornatu may be compared the phrase used in the Brutus 
where Cicero’s description of the oratory of Mareus Calidius in- 
cludes the following remark: 

Erant autem et verborum et sententiarum illa lumina quae vocant Graeci 


oxjata, quibus, tamquam insignibus in ornatu distinguebatur omnis oratio. 
(Brutus, 275)3® 


The passages make it clear that Cicero views the figures of thought 
and of speech as high-spots in the over-all stylishness of a literary 
composition. They enable the orator to make separate points with 
brillianee,*® though they contribute qualities to the over-all tone, 
and each kind of speaking has its own peculiar combination of 
them. In the Silver Age the highlights will have become the normal 
level of brilliant stylishness ; Quintilian’s term figurae represents an 
analysis in terms of the structure of the ‘‘conformations’’ (con- 
formationes), whereas Cicero’s lumina acknowledged their stylistic 
quality. Occasionally Cicero allows that another device may pro- 


37 Or., 134: ‘‘Et reliqua ex collocatione verborum quae sumuntur quasi 
lumina magnum afferunt ornatum orationi. Sunt enim similia illis quae in 
amplo ornatu scaenae aut fori appellantur insignia, non quia sola ornent sed 
quod excellant. Eadem ratio est horum quae sunt orationis lumina et quodam 
modo insignia.’’ On insignia see Sandys’s note to this passage. Hubbell’s 
translation is this: ‘‘The other ornaments derived from combinations of 
words lend great brilliance to an oration. They are like those objects which 
in the embellishment of a stage or of a forum are called ‘ornaments,’ not 
because they are the only ornament, but because they stand out from the 
others. It is the same way with the embellishments and, as it were, the orna- 
ments, of style.’’ 

38 See the note in Piderit-Harnecker. 

39 See the note in K. W. Piderit’s edition (Ciceros Brutus, 3rd edn., super- 
vised by W. Friedrich [Leipzig, 1889]). All my quotations from the Latin 
text of the Brutus are from the edition in the Loeb Classical Library, trans- 
lated by G. L. Hendrickson (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1939). 


40 De Or., 111, 202. 
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duce a prominent quality of stylishness, as when a flowery meta- 
phor (for Cicero properly a device of diction that contributes to 
general tone) adds its luminosity (lumen) ;** but he prefers an 
over-all impression of stylishness throughout a speech, and for this 
reason, I suggest, as well as from his distrust of the rules, he has 
merely summarized the figures that were so precious to the rhet- 
oricians. 

On the whole Cicero quite consistently calls the figures lumina 
and refers to the devices that make for over-all stylishness as orna- 
menta. Thus, for example, he talks of the ornaments of speaking 
(ornamenta dicendi)*? and of the ornaments of speech (oratwnis 
ornamenta) ;** in connection with the writing of such men as Cato, 
who eschewed not only the highlights of stylishness but stylishness 
itself, he speaks of the complete absence of ornamenta;** he calls 
metaphor protracted through a string of words (allegoria) a mag- 
num ornamentum orationis.*® Since the highlights naturally influ- 
ence the over-all stylishness, they may, of course, be looked at as 
devices that make for stylishness, that is, as ornamenta, and this 
distinction in stylistic theory is sufficient to account for the oc- 
casions, especially in the Orator, i which Cicero refers to orna- 
menta et verborum et sententiarum.*® Thus, when discussing what 
ornatus is suitable to the plain style, he properly considers orna- 
menta alia rerum alia verborum;* but later, when he wishes to 
speak of devices that stand out, he talks of lumina sententiarwm.** 
Similarly, when he deals with the temperate style, he says that 
‘all ornaments of speaking are suitable’’*® and proceeds at once 
to the tropes that are basic to that style; but to treat of the ap- 
propriate figures he talks of verborum . . . lumina omnia, multa 
etiam sententiarum ;°° thus with complete consistency he can indi- 
eate the status of the figures in this style, where, as his final de- 
scription of it shows, they are in fact a highlight; ‘‘ Est enim quod- 


41 De Or., 1, 166. 
42 De Or., 11, 50. 
43 De Or., 11, 125. 
44 De Or., u, 53. 
45 De Or., 11, 167. 
46 Or., 81. 

47 Or., 80. 

48 Or., 85; cf. 83. 
49 Or., 92. 

50 Or., 95. 
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dam etiam insigne et florens orationis genus pictum et expolitum in 
quo omnes verborum omnes sententiarum illigantur lepores.’’” The 
concept of the figures as highlights explains also why, in seeming 
contradiction to the slight treatment allowed to them in the De 
Oratore and the Orator, he says in the Brutus that they most make 
for stylishness. 

Sed tamen Antonius in verbis et eligendis, neque id ipsum tam leporis causa 
quam ponderis, et collocandis et comprehensione devinciendis nihil non ad 
rationem et tamquam ad artem dirigebat; verum multo magis hoe idem in 
sententiarum ornamentis et conformationibus./ Quo genere quia praestat omni- 
bus Demosthenes, idcirco a doctis oratorum est princeps iudicatus; oyjpata 
enim quae vocant Graeci, ea maxime ornant oratorem eaque non tam in verbis 


pingendis habent pondus quam in illuminandis sententiis. 
(Brutus, 140-41) 


Cicero was brilliantly aware that qualities of style reside in a 
work as a whole as well as in its parts. Stylishness may appear 
not only in highlights seattered through the oration for diversi- 
fication but also, and indeed primarily, in the over-all tone of an 


oration. 


Primum silva rerum comparanda est ...; haec formanda filo ipso et genere 
orationis, illuminanda verbis, varianda sententiis. 
(De Or., III, 103) 


Ornatur igitur oratio genere primum et quasi colore quodam et suco suo; nam 
ut gravis, ut suavis, ut erudita sit, ut liberalis, ut admirabilis, ut polita, ut 
sensus, ut dolores habeat quantum opus sit, non est singulorum articulorum: in 
toto spectantur haec corpore. Ut porro conspersa sit quasi verborum sententi- 
arumque floribus, id non debet esse fusum aequabiliter per omnem orationem 
sed ita distinctum ut sint quasi in ornatu disposita quaedam insignia et lumina. 
(De Or., III, 96) 52 


Furthermore, he seems to have looked on the styles (genera or- 
ationis) as identifiable by the over-all tones of compositions.** 
This is suggested by his whole approach to style and by the ap- 
pearance of the word in the above quotations. In the following 


passage the connection between styles and colours is even closer. 


Sed si habitum orationis etiam et quasi colorem aliquem requiritis, est et plena 

quaedam sed tamen teres, et tenuis non sine nervis ac viribus, et ea quae 

particeps utriusque generis quadam mediocritate laudatur. His tribus figuris 

insidere quidam venustatis non fuco illitus sed sanguine diffusus debet color. 
(De Or., ITI, 199) 


The force of this theory will be apparent if we ask on what 


51 Or., 96. 

52 See notes to filo and to colore in Piderit-Harnecker. 

53 Piderit-Harnecker comments on genere: ‘‘Hinsichtlich ihrer Gattung; 
soviel wie ‘im ganzen, in allgemeinen.’’’ I take the word to refer to genus 
orationis. Cf. Piderit-Harnecker on genus at the beginning of m1, 97 immedi- 
ately following the passage quoted from 96: ‘‘Also erst handelt es sich um 
die aésthetische Haltung (die schéne Form) der Rede im Ganzen.’’ 
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grounds we may consider a passage of prose to have grand or tem- 
perate or plain style. It is because the qualities grandeur, temper- 
ance, or plainness manifest themselves throughout it in various 
aspects and devices of matter and expression. The devices con- 
tribute their own special qualities, as when a metaphor gives bril- 
liant imaginative effect or rhythm suggests nobility ; but we should 
not call the passage metaphorical or rhythmical, much less imagina- 
tive or noble, unless the metaphors or the rhythm were so fre- 
quently (or in rare cases so strikingly) used as to colour the whole. 
In short, a piece of literature is a unified work of art and should 
be composed and considered for its total effect as well as for the 
brilliance of its parts. Cicero appears to have sensed this view of 
style. 
Itaque hoe loco nihil sane est quod praecipi posse videatur nisi ut figuram 
orationis plenioris et tenuioris et item illius mediocris ad id quod agemus 
accommodatam deligamus. Ornamentis eisdem uti fere licebit alias contentius, 
alias summissius. 
(De Or., III, 212) 

Such an emphasis is suggested by the fact that he progressively 
substituted the term genus orationis for figura orationts, v:hich had 
been used in Ad Herennium. 

To take style as a quality of the total composition is, of course, 
a common practice, even where the theory is not explicit. A typi- 
cal passage of criticism is the following. 
Suavitatem Isocrates, subtilitatem Lyseias, acumen Hyperides, sonitum Aes- 
chines, vim Demosthenes. habuit: quis eorum non egregius? tamen quis cuius- 
quam nisi sui similis? Gravitatem Africanus, lenitatem Laelius, asperitatem 
Galba, profluens quiddam habuit Carbo et canorum: quis horum non princeps 
temporibus illis fuit? et suo tamen quisque in genere princeps. 

(De Or., ITI, 28) 

What exactly is meant by the gravitas of Africanus? Is it the 
gravitas that Cicero elsewhere ascribes to sententiae,* or is it the 
verborum gravitas that, again elsewhere, he had ascribed to Demos- 
thenes,®® or is it the gravitas that comes from philosophy, or is it 
the gravitas vocum in compositio?®®> When-we know that Cicero is 
accustomed to consider the total effect, that is, the genus orationis, 
rather than the local effect of a device, and when we note the ref- 
erence to genus at the end of the passage, we may conclude that 
gravitas here refers directly perhaps to none of the factors of a 

54 De Or., i, 72. 

55 Brutus, 35. 

56 Or., 182. 
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speech that have been named but is the quality of the genus. Again 
in the passage quoted what is meant by the suavitas of Isocrates? 
Is it the maximarum rerum ¢t plurimarum suavitas that Crassus 
said was necessary for an orator,®’ or the suavitas of a euphonious 
word,** or the suavitas vocum in compositio?®® Because the nature 
of Isocrates’ style is well known, many a reader will take Cicero 
to have referred above to the suavitas of compositio. But in fact, 
so far as I know, when Cicero talks about Isocrates in connection 
with compositio or numerus or the epideictie style, he uses terms 
such as delectatio, voluptas, iwcunditas, concinnitas, ambitus, va- 
rietas, moderatio, and even philosophia,®® but he does not use the 
term suavitas.“" He does, however, say elsewhere that suavitas is 
produced by all parts of a speech,®? and hence in the passage above 
he may be assumed to have meant that the genus of Isocrates was 
suave. Similarly in many other instances, if Cicero be taken to be 
referring to the genus orationis and over-all tone, the mistake 
may be avoided of looking for a quality in a particular device. 
He knew how to distinguish the local from the over-all effect. 
After saying that without philosophy nothing could be spoken 
graviter, ample, copiose, he could add: ‘‘De materia loquor orationis 
etiam, nune, non de ipso genere dicendi.’’®* It seems likely that 
he wrote with such fine discrimination on most occasions, and when 
he does not make an explicit comment on a particular device, we 
should probably take his judgments to refer to over-all tone or 
genus. 

Identification of the styles as over-all qualities of prose passages 
has the further effect of relaxing concentration on the rules. The 
precepts that are given for stylishness (ad ornandam praecepta) 
by the rhetoricians are of such a nature, Cicero says, that even 
the worst speaker could expound them; but what is needed is aware- 
ness of genus and color.** He will lay down no rules for appre- 
hension of the general qualities; apparently he believes that it 


57 De Or., m1, 121. 
58 Or., 157. 

59 Or., 182 

60 Or., 41. 


61 Except indirectly in Or., 62, as applied to Plato, and in connection with 
ornate. 


62 De Or., m1, 181. 
63 Or., 119. 
64 De Or., 1, 103. 
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cannot be taught, though he trusts to the natural sensitivity of the 
common man and to the superior awareness of the critic, the latter 
of whom not only hears what is effected but knows how it is ef- 
fected and what is the best genus. In the Orator, however, Cicero 
himself yielded somewhat to the temptation to describe the styles 
by their technical devices — hence the ‘‘euisque generis nota. . . et 
formula’’**— rather than by the impression that they left on a 
sensitive and articulate critic. The technical method is in practice 
the more accurate and useful; but it is apt to submerge the in- 
sights that a work of art is effectual in toto and that technical de- 
vices should be evaluated as well as employed. 

Cicero’s interests in fine art and in philosophy led him to a semi- 
philosophic view of literary style. In his literary criticism his con- 
sistent approach is to avow that he is not describing what is done 
or prescribing rules for the way in which it can be done, but rather 
that he is suggesting what might best be done. He calls his ideal 
by the term species, and the species or ideal of perfect eloquence 
is seen by the mind while we seek its effigies or copy with the ear. 
He draws a comparison with statuary, where in the forma and 
figura there is ‘‘something perfect’’ that is known mentally from 
the species, and he identifies the formae with what Plato, eloquent 
as well as understanding, called ideas.** Hence the aim of his lit- 
erary criticism is to deseribe the forma optimi,® which (we may 
allow) is, if not quite the forma perfecti, an approximation to it 
common in literary practice. So in the Orator his end is ‘‘iudicare 
quae sit optima species et quasi figura dicendi.’’® 

He teaches that the literary artist strives towards the ideal in 
each of the aspects of eloquence. The kinds of orations fall into 
different formae ; describing them, Cicero rather meditates on 
perfection than formulates precepts. 

The lumber of matter (silva) must be brought to the ideal form 
(formanda) by the general tone and the particular style of speak- 
ing. The oration itself (ipsa oratio), or perhaps he means speech 


65 Brutus, 187, 199; Or., 36. 

66 Or., 75. 

67 Or., 9-10, and Sandys’s notes on 2-10. 
68 Or., 36, 90. 

69 Or., 2. 

70 Or., 37. 

71 De Or., m1, 103. 
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itself, is to be given ideal form (conformanda, formare)* not only 
by the choice but also by the arrangement of words. Speech is 
moulded, like the softest wax, into the ideal form and figure that 
we know mentally (ad nostrum arbitrium formamus et fingimus) ;™ 
thus arise the genera orationis. Words and thoughts in sentences 
are given form (formantur) to become the figures (conformationes ) 
of speech and of thought."* A speech must be formed after the 
ideal (formanda) according to the principles of rhythm."® Cicero 
speaks of aesthetic qualities in connection with the ideal, some- 
times saying that it is itself to be judged beautiful, sometimes that 
beauty is ‘‘in’’ it, that is, that it is an ideal of beauty. As Phidias 
had in his mind a certain surpassing ideal of beauty (spevies pul- 
chritudinis eximia quaedam), so the orator sees mentally the ideal 
of perfect eloquence (perfectae eloqwentiae species).** One should 
love ‘‘illam praeclarem et eximiam speciem oratoris perfecti et 
pulchritudinem.’’**? The cosmos is seen to have ‘‘tantum pulchri- 
tudinem ut nulla species ne excogitari quidem possit ornatior.’’™* 
Carry your mind, he says, to the forma et figura of humans or ani- 
mals: ‘‘totamque formam quasi perfectam reperietis arte, non 
easu.’’*® Look at a work of human skill (ars) like a ship: its parts 
‘‘habent in specie venustatem’’ as if made ‘‘voluptatis causa.’’®° 
So it is with literature: ‘‘nihil esse in ullo genere [dicendi] tam 
pulchrum, quo non pulchrius id sit unde illud.’’** Tully the artist 
and critic thought that by style he reached to talk with perfect and 
eternal beauty. 


72 De Or., I, 17; u, 36. On conformanda Piderit-Harnecker notes: ‘‘eine 
kunstmissige Gestalt geben.’’ 


73 De Or., m1, 177. 
74 De Or., m1, 200. 
75 De Or., 111, 199. 
76 Or., 9. 

77 De Or., tm, 71. 

78 De Or., 1, 179. 
79 De Or., 11, 179. 
£0 De Or., 11, 180. 
81 Or., 8. 





PEDRO DE PADILLA AND GABRIELE FIAMMA 


By Fuorian SMIEJA 
London, England 


The influence of Italian Quattrocentist and Cinquecentist poets 
on the poetry of the sixteenth-century Spaniard Pedro de Padilla 
has been established for some time now. Fourteen of his compo- 
sitions have been traced to their Italian sources. Of these, two 
sonnets were taken from a lesser known poet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Gabriele Fiamma. Seven more poems by Fiamma can now 
be said to have found their way into Padilla’s Jardin Espiriiual. 
This brings the number of Fiamma’s poems translated by Padilla 
to nine, as compared with twelve from other Italian writers: 
Petrarch (1), Tebaldeo (3), Aquilano (1), Coppetta (1), Menni 
(1), Muzio (1), Britonio (1), Angeriano (2) and Bembo (1).? 

These two groups of translated poems differ in their content. 
The twelve compositions consist of love poetry, the nine, on the 
other hand, are religious. The former were drawn from nine dif- 
ferent authors and were translated and published earlier ; the latter 
came from one poet only, mediocre at that, and they appeared in 
print five years later.’ Padilla the courtier and the man of the 
world looked for inspiration to the fashionable and mundane scrit- 
tori; Padilla the Dominican preacher humbly took his models from 
another devout churchman. 

The nine translations from Fiamma are lost in the mass of the 
Jardin Espiritual. Nevertheless they are interesting.‘ 

1 Joseph G. Fucilla, ‘‘Pedro de Padilla and the Current of the Italian 
Quattrocentist Preciosity in Spain,’’ Philological Quarterly, ix (1930), 225-38. 

2Op. cit., p. 231. 

3 Padilla’s Thesoro de varias poesias appeared for the first time in Madrid 


in 1580; the Jardin Espiritual was printed also in Madrid in 1585. 


4 Since Gabriele Fiamma is little known, even in his native country, it will 
not be out of place to say a few words about him. 

Born in Venice in 1533, as a boy Gabriele showed great promise in Latin 
and Greek studies. At the age of thirteen he joined the Augustinian friars, 
and subsequently studied theology and philosophy at Padua, where he took 
his examinations in 1557. Soon he became a famous preacher. Before his 
death in 1585 he rose to the bishopric of Chioggia. See G. A. Gradenigo, 
Le Rime di Monsignor Gabriel Fiamma (1771), preface; A. Mazzoleni, 
Rime oneste de migliori poeti antichi e modern scelte t. 1, p. XLI (Bassano, 


18 
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Fiamma enjoyed a considerable reputation as a poet and writer 
during his lifetime. Although some authorities ascribe to him a 
great number of literary works,’ we can accept for certain his 
Rime Spirituali (1570, 1573, 1575), Prediche, and Vite di ’Santi 
(1581). Corniani® says of his Rime Spirituali that in them the poet 
endeavoured to use Petrarchan language to adorn religious argu- 
ments. They are a collection of 122 sonnets and a number of odes, 
canzones, and paraphrased psalms. Although they are generally 
monotonous and mediocre, they display an occasional tour de force 
and formal ingenuity typieal of Italian preciosity. 

The aim of the poet was to give Christian youth poetry written 
in the good old manner of Tuscany, which would turn their 
thoughts to God.’ All this was in keeping with the spirit of the 
Catholic reaction. Books of devotion were written and translated 
‘‘a lo divino.’’ Fiamma’s book was composed of odes to virtues; 
of sonnet sequences on the seven deadly sins, the life and passion 
of Christ, the Virgin Mary, the Saints; and of psalms and contrite 
prayers of a sinner. 

Our three editions of the Rime Spiritualit appeared before 1585, 
the year in which Padilla published his religious poems. They were 
known, no doubt, all over Catholic Europe. Thus for example a 
Polish poet, Sebastian Grabowiecki, published in 1590 in Cracow 
two volumes of spiritual rhymes in which he incorporated trans- 
lations of twenty-one poems, mainly sonnets, from Fiamma.’ 

Of the nine compositions translated by Padilla from the Italian 
bishop, seven are sonnets, one is an ode, and one a sextina. Two 
of these sonnets were traced to their source by Fucilla.* They are: 


Con tu gracia, Senor,? si es fuego ardiente, 
(J. E. p. 256) 

Signor, se la tua gratia e foco ardente 
(R. 8S. pp. 172-173) 


1801) ; G. B. Corniani, I secoli della letteratura italiana (1808-1813); En- 
ciclopedia universal ilustrada espaiola-americana, XXIII, 1173. 

5G. A. Gradenigo, op. cit. 

6G. B. Corniani, op. cit., v, 48. (‘‘Rivolse il linguario Petrarchesco in 
adornare gli argomenti della Religione’’). 

7“*, . . io che come Dio sa, ho uolti tutti i miei studi a giouare al mondo ho 
pensato di poter dare alla giouentu Christina una Poesia, nella qual si potesse 
imparare a la buona, e regolata maniera del parlar Toscano... .,’’ G. Fiamma, 
Rime Spirituali (Venice, 1575), preface. 

8 E. Porebowicz, ‘‘Sebastjan Grabowiecki i jego wzory,’’ Ateneuwm (War- 
saw, 1894). Porebowicz discovered 20 translations. I have found one more. 

9 Op. cit. 
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and 


De ti, muerto Jesu, nace la vida 
(J. E. p. 87) 

Da te morto Giesu, nasce la vita 
(BR. S. p. 332) 


The second sonnet is built around a typically Spanish conceit ad- 
mirably expressed by St. Teresa. No wonder that a Polish critic 
thought it to be of Spanish origin, taken over by Fiamma.’® The 
sextina is an elaboration of the same theme; Padilla, however, 
translated only six of Fiamma’s twelve stanzas as well as the coda. 
By doing so he improved the poem; brevity can at times be a vir- 
tue. Of the several odes of Fiamma, Padilla translated one only: 
the Ode to Poverty. He faithfully translated all the stanzas and 
left the rhyme scheme and the coda. The five sonnets treat the 
following topics: the prodigal son, Herod, ill-spent youth, the 
vanity of life, and God the just King. The variations of detail 
differ from poem to poem but they are on the whole negligible. 
Generally, Padilla endeavours to follow the original closely. 

The outstanding characteristic of all these poems is their formal 
ingenuity. Their elaborate structure and interesting conceits seem 
to have found an admirer in Padilla. He imitated them," although 
some of his contemporaries also experimented with similar poetic 
forms.** 


10 E. Porebowicz, op. cit. This sonnet, with its theme ‘‘muero porque no 
muero’’ found in Padilla’s collection of religious verse, as well as twenty 
paraphrases of psalms written in the ‘‘lira’’ or a very similar form which had 
no equivalent in G. Fiamma’s poetry, induced Porebowicz to assume that 8. 
Grabowiecki (1540-1607) knew Spanish literature. After a lengthy perusal 
of Italian poets of the sixteenth century I was able to trace all the twenty 
poems to Bernardo Tasso’s Salmi (Venice, 1560). See my article in the De- 
cember, 1953, issue of the Slavonic Review. 

11 This is clearly seen in the sonnet on f. 200 which has two rhymes only: 
‘*gloria’’ and ‘‘pena.’’ A very similar sonnet can be found in the Poesias 
de Baltasar del Alcdézar, ed. F. R. Marin (Madrid, 1910), p. 35. 

12 Juan Lépez de Ubeda in his Vergel de Flores Diwinas, 2nd ed. (Alcalé de 
Henares, 1588) has four sonnets rhymed ‘‘vida’’ and ‘‘muerte’’ all through. 
They are: ‘‘La vida de la vida nos dio vida’’ (f. 41), A la quinta angustia 
(f. 47), ‘‘Christo Iesus, escudo ...’’ (f. 67), and A sancta Chaterina de 
Sena (f. 176). This is the sonnet ‘‘La vida de la vida nos dio vida’’: 

La vida de la vida nos dio vida, 
y muerte con su muerte a nuestra muerte, 
porque para librarnos de la muerte, 
dio vida con su muerte a nuestra vida, 

Y siendo autor eterno de la vida 
dio vida con su vida a nuestra muerte, 
y su muerte vencio la misma muerte, 
dexando reparada nuestra vida. 

Compro la eterna vida con su muerte, 
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It is difficult to assess the part he played in introducing the 
Italian Quattrocentist preciosity into Spain. But it is plausible 
that his work together with the labours of other little known men 
furnished the runway for later geniuses to take off into uncom- 
passed regions. Transcription of Padilla’s imitations and his models 


follows: 


Soneto. 


Herodes, aunque de Indos y Sabeos 
vengan los reyes, al recien nascido 
rey eterno del Cielo, que ha venido 
a rescatar los miseros Hebreos: 


No temas que adornar quiere tropheos 
con los de esse tu reyno desualido, 
que aunque nace tan pobre y affligido 
a mayor bien aspiran sus desseos. 


Si vn hombre mortal temes, es baxeza 
de animo couarde, y a tu gente 
exemplo vil, de infame rey auaro. 


Mas del rey celestial, si la grandeza 

disfracada te asombra, de impru- 
dente 

es, buscar contra Dios algun reparo. 

(Padilla, Jardin Espiritual 

[Madrid 1585], f. 31) 


Soneto. 


Con quanto ardor, y con cuydado 
_ quanto 

en el Abril de mis floridos afios, 

no recelando los futuros dafios, 


de las Sirenas escuchaua el canto. 


La risa, y el deleyte vano, tanto 
me agradaua, y del mundo los en- 
gaiios 
que viendo a passo tantos desengaiios 
por gozo tuue la occasion del llanto. 


* Sonetto LXXXVII 


Herode, se da gl’ Indi, e da’ Sabei 
Vengono i Regi ad adorar la culla 
Di quel, che’l mondo gia ered di 

nulla; 
E s’ergono in Giudea noui trofei: 
Ne temer, ne languir per cid tu dei: 
Che n6 chiede il tuo Impero, e nd 
l‘annulla, 

Chi, per giouar altrui, d’una fanci- 
ulla 

Pouera nacque tra pastori Hebrei. 

Se temi un’ huom mortal, d’animo 

uile 

Ti mostri; e a’ tuoi guerrier dai 
basso essempio, 

Poi che’l nemico é@ disarmato, e’n- 
fermo. 

Ma, se pauenti il Re del ciel, c’*humile 
Ne |’huom s’ asconde, o Signor folle, 

& empio 
Qual haurai cédtra DIO riparo, o 
schermo ? 
(Fiamma, Rime Spirituali, 3rd 
ed. [Venice 1575], p. 301) 


Sonetto XV 
Con quanta sete, ohime lasso, con 
quanto 
Ardor nel freseo April de’ miei 
uerdi anni, 
Cosi pensando di fuggir gli affanni, 
Cercai de le Sirene incauto il canto. 
Il riso, il gioco, il uan diletto tanto, 
Miser, mi piacque, chepercosse e 
danni 
Stimai solo il ueder gli oseuri panni, 
O qual altro @ di duol segno, e di 


pianto. 


dando en precio su sangre con la vida 
con que se desterro la antigua muerte, 
Y al hombre le promete eterna vida 

si valer se supiere de su muerte, 

en quanto aca en el suelo tiene, vida. 
For other examples, see J. G. Fucilla, ‘‘Parole Identiche in the Sonnet and 
other Verse Forms,’’?’ PMLA, L (1935), 372-402. In expanded form this essay 
ean be found also in Studies and Notes, Literary and Historical, (Naples: 
Istituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, 1953), pp. 47-98. 
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Mas ya con tu fauor (sin merecello) 
abri los ojos del conocimiento 
al engafioso canto adormecido. 


Y con nuevo dolor y sentimiento 
mi Dios desprecio, y aborrezco 
aquello, 
con que yo fuy engafiado, y tu 


offendido. 
(Padilla, f. 200) 


Soneto XVII 


Desplega tus vanderas, Rey eterno, 

y vibra el arco, temeroso y fuerte, 

‘contra los que deuiendo obedecerte, 

menosprecian tu mando, y tu goui- 
erno. 


Mueuanse tus esquadras, con interno 
furor, que a los ministros de la 
muerte 
deshagan, y ahuyenten de tal suerte 
que passen al estigio lago auerno. 


Como al sol nieue, y como cera al 
fuego 

se deshagan Sefior, y como al viento 

el humo, y poluo se desaparezcan. 


No alteren a tus sieruos el sossiego, 

y en su castigo, y sin ygual tor- 
mento, 

tu poder, y justicia resplandezcan. 

(Padilla, ff. 255-256) 


Soneto XXI 


Qvando del tiempo el curso arrebatado 
cdtemplo, y llego a ver mi rostro y 
pelo 
mortal aquel, y estotro al blanco 
yelo, 
y a la candida lana comparado. 


Pido lleno de espanto al descuydado 
coracgon mio, que el ratero buelo 
(ensefiado a seguir bienes del suelo) 
remonte al bié que nunca muda 

estado. 


Al fin, la tua mercé, cangiando stile, 

Di lagrime, SIGNOR, che’l cuor 
distilla, 

Con somma gioia 1l’alma ogni hor 
nutrisco. 


E fuggo, e sdegno quel terreno, e uile 

Piacer; che’l senso & suoi seguaci 
instilla, 

Qual serpente crudel, qual basilisco. 

(Fiamma, p. 55) 


Sonetto CXXV 


Spiega l’insegne tue celeste Padre, 
E uibra il ferro, el’hasta salda, e 
forte 
Contra le genti, nel mal fare ac- 
corte, 
sprezza 


leggiadre, 


sante, e 


Che l’opre tue 


Moui, ti prego, le tue ardenti squadre 
Contra i ministri dela nostra morte; 
Onde qual fumo, cui frese’ aura 

porte, 
Fuggan l’opposte copie, oscure, @ 
adre. 


Come al Sol neue, e come ghiaccio al 
foco, 
Si, uedran sparir gli empi al tuo 
cospetto ; 
E faran teco i giusti in festa, e ’n 
gioco. 


Canti mai sempre il tuo popolo eletto 
Del’ illustri uittorie il tempo, e ’1 
loco, 
E del tuo regno il ben sommo e 
perfetto. 
(Fiamma, p. 253) 


Sonetto LXXVII 


Qvand’ io penso al fuggir ratto de 
*hore, 
E ueggio mentre parlo, il uolto, e’1 
pelo 
Sparso, di morte l’un, l’altro di 
gelo, 


Cangiar l’usato suo uago colore: 

Mi fermo, e pien d’horror prego il 
mio core, 

Che di se stesso habbia pietate, e 
zelo; 

E non uoglia smarrir la uia del cielo 

Fra le uane speranze, e ’l uan 
timore. 
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Digole atiende que a tu dafio aspira 
la muerte que se acerca pressurosa, 
y que huye el plazer, qual niebla al 

viéto. 


Vanos desseos dexa, y pon la mira 
del cuydado, en la empresa venturosa, 
que assegura eternal contentamiento. 

(Padilla, ff. 256-257) 


Soneto. XXIIII. Al hijo Prodigo. 


Desnudo y pobre, bueluo ala segura 
morada tuya, dulee padre amado, 
de donde parti rico, y adornado 
con tu (tu) sancta y preciosa ves- 

tidura. 


Indigno de llamarme tu hechura 
me hallo, y reduzido a tal estado, 
que si como merezco soy pagado, 
no es mucha pena, la infernal claus- 
ura. 


Mas oy, pues a tus pies llego contrito 
(acceptada de amargo sentimiento 
la libranga, en disculpa de mi yerro.) 


Mi nombre, con tus sieruos quede es- 
crito: 

que con su suerte viuire contento, 

solo por ver el fin de mi destierro. 

(Padilla, ff. 257-258) 


Sextina 


Qvando por dar al mundo nueua vida 
padecio el rey eterno acerba muerte 
en medio de su curso, el claro dia 
(contra el vso comun) llamo a la noche, 
para que con sus alas cubra el Cielo, 
y de luto vistiesse mar y tierra. 

Desde su centro, se mouio la tierra, 
y todos los que en ella tenian vida 
viendo tal nouedad en tierra y Cielo, 
temieron improuisa y dura muerte: 
opprobar en el mundo, eterna noche, 
para siempre acabado el claro dia. 


O triste, amargo, y tenebroso dia, 
en que al diuino sol cubrio la tierra: 
y quanto pudo alli, la obscura noche, 
de la culpa y error de nuestra vida, 


5 
Vedi (gli dico) ch’ a’ tuoi danni 
aspira 
La morte, che sen’ uiene a gran 
giornate: 
E che fugge il piacer, qual nebbia 
al uento. 


Drizza a quel segno de’ pensier la 
mira, 

Oue mal grado del’ ingorda etate, 

Potrai sempre con Dio uiuer con- 
tento. 

(Fiamma, p. 278) 


Sonetto XCV. 


Nvdo, pouero, e uil, padre celeste, 
Al’antica magion faccio ritorno, 
Onde gid mi parti ricco, & adorno 
De la tua santa, e pretiosa ueste. 


Indegno figlio son; non merto queste 
Braccia toecar, che’l collo hai cinto 
intorno: 
Ch’ al tuo gra nome ho fatto in- 
giuria, e scorno 
Cé le uoglie, e cd l’opre, al mal si 
preste. 


Ma, poi ch’io sdegno le mie triste 
imprese ; 
E del mio graue error mi doglio, e 
pento, 
Dentro cangiando, e fuori opre, e 
cdsiglio: 

Ponmi fra’ serui tuoi, padre cortese: 
Che de la sorte lor uiurd contento; 
Pur c’habbia fine il mio si graue 

essiglio. 
(Fiamma, p. 322) 


Sestina 


Qvando, per dar al mondo eterna uida, 
Il Re del ciel sostenne acerba morte, 
Nel mezo del suo corso il chiaro giorno 
Contra ogni usato stil chiamd la notte; 
Perche, con 1’ali sue coprendo il cielo, 
Si uestisse di brun tutta la terra. 


Fin dal centro si scosse alhor la terra, 
E quant’ alme ne’ corpi haueano uita 
Credetter di passar sotto altro cielo, 
Spinte da l’ira d’improuisa morte; 
Odi proua del mondo éterna notte: 
Perch’ estinto parea per sempre il 
giorno, 
O sempre amaro, e tenebroso giorno, 
Che’] nostro eterno Sol spinse sotterra. 
Quanto (ahi lasso) poteo 1’oscura 
notte 
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pues que sin ella, no cerrara muerte 
los ojos que dan luz y gloria al Cielo. 


Haga fuentes de lagrymas el Cielo 
los mios, porque llore noche y dia 
de mi Dios y sefior la dura muerte, 
hasta que el mortal cuerpo de a la 
tierra, 
y a gozar suba el alma, de la vida 
que no teme jamas tiniebla o noche. 


Almas sanctas, que obscura larga 
noche 
(en tanto que cerrado estuuo el Cielo) 
suffristes, acabandose la vida. 
ya llega el claro venturoso dia, 
en que saldreys del centro de la tierra: 
y de la triste sombra de la muerte. 


Este muerto, que ha muerto nuestra 

muerte, 

libraros tiene dessa obscura, noche, 

que aunque estan sus despojas en la 
tierra 

lo que es diuino en el, gouierna el 
Cielo, 

y al infierno podra baxar el dia 

y del sacaros a la eterna vida. 

Oy sale nueua vida de la muerte, 
pues para dar sin noche, eterno dia 
murio en la tierra, el hazedor del Cielo. 

(Padilla, f. 88) 


Cancién a la probreza 


Viendo el cruel estrago lastimoso 
que haze entre los miseros mortales 
el oro, mas que el hierro pernicioso 
que siempre fue occasion de tantos 

males. 
Ya como hombre acossado 
de vn enemigo ayrado, 
buscaua donde ser fauorecido, _ 
hasta que hize en pobre aluergue nido. 


Aqui halle la paz tan desseada, 
y para assegurar mejor la vida, 
a seguir comence, la poco usada 
senda dela virtud, que el mundo 

oluida. 


De’ nostri errori, e de 1’ infame uita; 

Poscia che senza lei non potea morte 

Chiuder quegli occhi, che dan lume al 
cielo. 

Verrd piangendo al freddo, al caldo 
cielo, 

In uerde, e’n secca eta, la notte, e’l 
giorno 

Questa del mio SIGNOR spietata 
morte: 

Fin ee, lasciando il mio mortale in 
terra, 

Andrd seco a goder felice uita, 

Che non haura mai piu tenebre, o 
notte. 

Voi, c’haueste a prouar si lunga notte, 

Mentre era chiuso, e non s’ apriua il 
cielo, 

Sant’ alme, a Dio dilette in questa 
uita; 

Ecco il chiaro per uoi felice giorno, 

Che ui trarra del centro de la terra, 

E fuor de 1’ombre oscure de la morte. 

Qvesto morto, ch’a uoi scorge la 
morte, 

Vince la fosca sua tremenda notte: 

E, se ben cadde la sua spoglia in terra; 

Quel, ch’é diuino in lui, gouerna il 
cielo: 

Onde ui porta ne 1’Inferno il giorno, 


FE u’apre nel mortal regno la uita. 
* * * + + . 7 * * 


Piu che la uita haurd car a la 
morte ; 

Poi che, per darmi un giorno senza 
notte, 

Del cielo alto Rettor, sei morto in 
terra. 


(Fiamma, pp. 343-354.) 


Inno, ouero Oda alla Pouerta 


Da che uidi il crudele amaro scempio, 

Ch’ogn’hor fa de gli afflitti egri 
mortali 

L’oro, del ferro assai piu crudo, & 
empio, 

Graue, & aspra cagion de’ nostri 
mali; 

Qual’ huom stanco, seguito 

Dal suo nemico ardito, 

Cercando andai qualche ricetto fido: 

Fin che’n pouero albergo hebbi il 
mio nido. 


Qui trouai pace al mio si lungo af- 
fanno: 
E, per render sicura ogn’hor la uita, 
A seguir cominciai 1’orme, che uanno 
Per la strada d’honor, ec’hauea 
smarrita. 
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Pobreza dulee amiga, 

con qual arte o fatiga, 

o con que estilo, de riquezas lleno, 

cantare el bien que encierras en tu 
seno, 


Vi vn tiempo, tus amigos venturosos 
viuiendo con vellotas, y agua pura, 
mas que los Sabaritas, ser dichosos, 
sin sobresalto, en libertad segura. 
La turba despreciando, 
que sedienta buscando 
va el oro, que enel centro dela tierra 
naturaleza, por dafioso encierra. 


Que virtud se conoce, que contigo 
no huelgue de hazer alojamiento, 
tu hazes de virtud al hombre amigo, 
y das luz a su obscuro entendimiento. 
Y hazes le tan fuerte 
que no teme la muerte, 
al alma dando, tan ardiente zelo: 
que despreciado el mundo, aspire al 

cielo. 


Los del summo sefior ojos serenos 
del throno eterno donde esta sentado 
se bueluen, de piedad y de amor llenos, 
al affligido pobrezillo amado. 

Y el flaco aliento y fuerga 

le rehaze y esfuerga, 

haziendole fauor con larga mano, 
sin permitir jamas que ruegue en vano. 


Quantas vezes, vn pobre desualido 
solo con celestial fuego inuisible 
vemos, cada momento, auer vencido 
mil monstros fieros, cada qual terrible. 
Mas en lo que pretende, 
si es Dios quien le defiende 
qual fuerga tiene el mundo, o qual 

engaiio, 
que le pueda rendir, ni hazer dafio. 


Como suele el discreto peregrino, 
a passar altos montes obligado, 
por hazer mas ligero su camino 
yr, todo lo possible descargado. 
Ansi el Christiano pobre, 


O pouertate amica, 

Con qual’ arte, o fatica, 

O con qual stil potrd narrare a 
pieno 

Il ben, ch’io uidi alhor nel tuo bel 
senof 


Vidi gran tempo i tuoi piu cari amici 

Viuer di ghiande, e di frese’ acqua 
pura ; 

E piu che’ Sibariti esser felici, 

D’ogni sospetto uoti, e d’ogni cura: 

E la turba, e lo stuolo, 

Che serue a cenno, a uolo, 

Schernire, e quell’ odiar oro, & 
argento. 

Che, piu che cibo, altrui porge tor- 
mento. 


Qval 
Non 


uirtia, 
altero 
doni a chi ti 
nume? 

Tu fai, che 1’huomo @ sépre amico 

al uero; 

E non lasci offusear l’interno lume. 

Tanto lo rendi forte, 

Che non teme la morte 

E’l cor gli accendi di tant’ alto zelo, 

Che solo aspira giorno, e notte al 

cielo. 


qual de l’alma pregio 


segue, amico 


Qvei del sommo SIGNOR lumi sereni, 

Che fanno il mondo lieto, e’1 ciel 
beato, 

Si uolgon, di pietate accesi, e pieni, 

Verso 1|’afflitto pouerello amato. 

Di forza, e di consiglio 

L’arma in ogni periglio 

L’immortal Re, che non gli & mai 
lontano ; 

E, s’ei chiede fauor, non prega in 
uano, 


Qvante uolte uid’io coperto, e cinto 
D’arme diuine, e d’inuisibil foco 


Vn _ pouerello hauer 
uinto 

Ben mille mostri fieri in piu d’un 
loco? 

Ma, s’egli ha in ogni impresa 

Di DIO 1l’altra difesa; 

Qual forza, o qual inganno al mondo 
fia, 

Che da la sua uirti uinto non sia? 


conquiso, e 


Come suol peregrino accorto, e saggio, 
Se’l camin prende per alpestri monti, 
Per far con manco affanno il suo 

uiaggio, 
Mouer iscarso i pié ueloci, e pronti: 
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porque no le gogobre 
del cielo soberano en la subida, 
desprecia la riqueza desta vida. 


El que baxd a pagar la culpa mia, 
y en regozijo a transformar mi llanto: 
mientras estuuo en nuestra compafiia, 
esta celestial prenda, tuuo en tanto 
Que aunque rico ser pudo, 
en vna cruz desnudo 
quiso morir, mostrando la riqueza 
que ay en la desnudez, y la pobreza. 


En ella, el soberano fuego puro 
esta, con que Dios la amada gente 
se limpia, de terreno affecto impuro, 
quedando mas que el oro refulgente. 
Obuia clara llama 
que el alma que a Dios ama 
purificas, illustras y renueuas, 
haziendo enesto, milagrosas prueuas. 


Pobreza amada, viua yo contigo, 
para que guarde, como el mas amigo 
qual deuo, tu decoro: 
que no quiero en el mundo otro thesoro. 

(Padilla, ff. 164-165) 
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Cosi il pouero sale, 

Come s’hauesse 1’ale, 

Per lo montano faticoso uarco, 

Ch’al ciel conduce, d’ogni peso 
searco, 


Qvel, che per dar al mondo gioia, e 

pace, 

Venne a uiuer con noi fra guerra, 6 
pianto ; 

Per mostrar gli, che piu gli ag- 
grada, e piace, 

La pouertade hebbe mai sépre a 
eanto. 

Pouero uisse, e nacque; 

Ignudo in croce giacque: 

Di pouertade a ’suoi 
norma ; 

E uuole esser seguito per quest’ 
orma. 


diede la 


Del gran fabro celest e’l foco puro 
Questa uirtute; onde l’eletta gente 
Purga d’ogni terrena affetto im- 
puro, 

E piu che 1’oro assai la fa lucente. 

O uiua, e chiara fiamma 

Che’n noi non lasci dramma 

Di quel, che spiace al gran Mastro 
superno ; 

Ch’orna di puri spirti il Regno 
eterno. 


Deh cara pouerti, dammi ricetto 
Nelle tue braccia ognihor; poi ch’io 
t’adoro, 
E piu ti stimo assai, ch’ogni tesoro. 
(Fiamma, pp. 482-488) 


Although Padilla had previously complained that other poets 
stole on a large scale from their fellows,’* he did not seruple to 
do so himself. We have already mentioned the poets whom he 
translated before 1585. When he became a monk he turned to re- 
ligion for inspiration. His Jardin Espiritual probably was intended 
to play the role of the Rime Spirituali in Spain.“ It is true that 
he could hardly claim to have equaled Fiamma’s achievement ; never- 
theless, he produced an interesting Spanish religious cancionero. 
~4s‘€) |. gino léstima de ver algunos hijos de mi pobre entendimiento 
tratados menos bien que merecen, de muchos que no siendo sus padres los han 
hecho hijos adoptiuos, para solo destruyrlos . . .,’’ Thesoro de varias poesias 
(Madrid, 1580), preface. 

14‘*Percioche quest’ arte non fu trouata anticamente, a fin che fossero 
honorati, o piutosto adulati i Principi con la uaghezza sua: o perche fossero 


eantati gli amori lasciui di questo, e di quell’ altro errante intelletto: ma 
accioche a Dio creatore ...,’’ Rime Spirituali, preface. 





SECONDARY SOURCES OF THE WINTER’S TALE 


By E. A. J. HonigMaNNn 
The University of Glasgow 


It is well known that Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale follows its 
principal source, Robert Greene’s Pandosto The Triumph of Time, 
1588, remarkably closely. Practically all recent writers concerned 
with The Winter’s Tale have therefore treated Pandosto as the 
only source of the play, although Sir Edmund Chambers had re- 
minded them in 1930 that Shakespeare was indebted to other works 
for fugitive details.‘ In this paper I shall attempt to show that 
Shakespeare owed far more than has been realized to two of the 
secondary sources mentioned by Chambers; and that a third source, 
which was pointed out in a forgotten book seventy years ago, may 
be our most important clue for an understanding of the perplexing 
end of the play. 

Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Francis Sabie’s The Fissher- 
mans Tale, 1595, and Flora’s Fortune. The second part and finish- 
ing of the Fisher-mans Tale, 1595, has never been fully investigated, 
to my knowledge. According to Chambers ‘‘There is not much to 
suggest that Shakespeare used a derivative from Greene in Fran- 
cis Sabie’s Fisherman’s Tale (1595).’’? That there is ‘‘not much’’ 
is true; but there is enough to make it desirable to set out the evi- 
dence, and this I shall do below. 


(a) And yet Dorastus shame not at thy shepheards weede: the heauenly 
Godes haue sometime earthly thoughtes: Neptune became a Ram, [upiter a 
Bul, Apollo a shepheard: they Gods, and yet in loue: and thou a man ap- 
pointed to loue. (Pandosto, 1588, sig. E3r) 


Loue conquers all things: it hath conquered 

Apollo once, it made him be a swaine. 

Yea mightie Mars in armes inuincible, 

It forced hath to lay aside his speare, 

Loue made the sea-god take a Wesils shape, 

Yea mightie Ioue, whose rage makes earth to shake, 

Loue made to take the snow-white shape of Bull: (1 F.T., sigs. C4r, C4v) 


The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them: Jupiter 


1. K. Chambers, William Shakespeure, 1930, 1, 489-90. 
2 Loc. cit. 
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Became a bull, and bellow’d; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob’d god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain ... (W.T., IV, iii, 25-30)3 


(b) But see what chane’d a, [sic] sudden storme arose, 
Skies looked blacke, clouds ouerwhelmd the skies, .. . 
. . « as once when angrie Iwno 
Sude to the wind-god for Aeneas bane, 
Seas sweld, ropes crackt, sayles renr [sic], shipmen cride out, 
Ay me, poore wretch, my little fleeting barke, 
Leapt like a feather, tost with blastes of wind: 
One while it seemde the loftie skies to touch, 
Straightwaies I thought it went to Plutoes lake,... (1 F.T., sig. B2v) 
Feare not I say, these waues and blustering winds (sig. B3v) 
the frothy seas (sig. B3v) 


the skies look grimly 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry... (W.T., III, iii, 3-5) 
Look to thy bark (W.T., ITI, iii, 8) 


O! the most piteous cry of the poor souls . .. the ship boring the moon with 
her mainmast, and anon swallowed with yest and froth (W. T., III, iii, 91-5) 
What became of his bark and his followers? (W. T., V, ii, 74) 


The italicized words and phrases are in Sabie and Shakespeare, 
whilst Greene omits them. Some of the correspondences are of 
course typical in passages of this kind (as in Othello, II, i, 187-92). 

In this same scene in The Winter’s Tale (Act III, se. iii) Anti- 


gonus relates his dream of Hermione, which is not in Greene. Here 
too Shakespeare may recall Sabie. 


(ce) He straightway charg’d him take the bastard brat, 
Throw’t in a boat, and let it flote on seas... 
Thrise kist she her sweet babe, and dew’d the face 
With her Chrystalline pearl-resembling teares, 
Impatient, thrise of sorrow she fel downe... (2 F.T., sig. D4v) 
The ruthfull mother when she saw it goe, 
Cride out and scrikt, renting her yellow haire ... (sig. Elr) 
Her eies which once like glittering Diamonds were, 
Now bleared were with fountaines of her teares ... (sig. E2v) , 
I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 
So fill’d, and so becoming: in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin where I lay; thrice bow’d before me, 
And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two spouts: the fury spent, anon 
Did this break from her: ‘Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, against thy better disposition, 
Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 
3 All quotations from Shakespeare come from The Oxford Shakespeare, ed. 
W. J. Craig, 1907. I have changed some italics to roman in these extracts 
(e.g. names). 
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Of my poor babe...’ 
. .. and so, with shrieks, 
She melted into air (W.T., III, iii, 20-36).4 


(4) Shakespeare’s account of the temple of Apollo (W.T., III, i) 
may, again, owe something to Sabie, who describes this at length 
(2 F.T., sigs. B2r-B3r), while Greene (sig. C2r) devotes far less 
space to it. The lines 


the burst 
And the ear-deafening voice 0’ the oracle, 


Kin to Jove’s thunder, so surpris’d my sense (W.T., III, i, 8-10) 
seemed so effective to one editor that he asked: ‘‘Has Shakespeare 
any authority for this fine description of the utterance of an ora- 
cle, other than the hint in Dor. and Fawn.?’”> The authority may 
have been Sabie, who improved on Greene’s allusion to the oracle’s 
‘‘loude voice’’ (loc. cit.), replacing it with ‘‘thundering voyces’’ 
(2 F.T., sig. B3r). 


(e) That Shakespeare may have known Sabie’s poem is sug- 
gested by other minor coincidences. For instance, Leontes sends 
two messengers to Apollo’s temple (W.7., II, i, 179-84), in Pan- 
dosto the king sends six (sigs. Clv, C2r), in 2 F.7. two are sent on 
the same mission (sig. D4v). Again, Leontes sends to Apollo be- 
fore Perdita is born, and Sabie has the same sequence of events; 
in Pandosto the idea of sending to Apollo is raised only after 
Fawnia (— Perdita) has been exposed to the elements. Again, the 
title ‘The Winter’s Tale’ reminds one of ‘The Fisherman’s Tale’: 
indeed, Sabie observes that he wrote his book to ‘‘expell. . . the 
acoustomed tediousnes of colde winters nightes’’ (2 F.T., ‘‘To the 
Reader’’), an apology which Shakespeare may echo in his mock- 
apology when he makes Mamillius say ‘‘A sad tale’s best for win- 
ter’’ (W.T., II, i, 24). 


(f) Finally, there are a number of places where Shakespeare 
is sufficiently close to Sabie to make borrowing appear likely, in 


4Greene influenced Antigonus’ dream with one sentence: ‘‘And with that 
such gasping sighes so stopped her breath, that shee could not vtter any mo 
wordes, but wringing her hands, and gushing forth streames of teares, she 
passed away the time with bitter complaints.’* (This passage is missing from 
the only recorded copy of the ed. of 1588, which is defective, and is quoted 
from the ed. of 1595, sig. B4r). Instead of the throwing-out of Perdita, 
Greene wrote that the king ‘‘commanded that without delay it should bee put 
in the boat’’ (sig. Clr). 

5H. H. Furness, The Winter’s Tale, 1898, p. 116. 
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the absence of a corresponding passage in Greene. I quote three 
typical examples. 


(i) The conceit that one could live only to gaze at Flora 
== Perdita) : 
Good Lord, how long could I haue found in heart, 
T’aue gazed on her mind-reioycing shape. 
Whole dayes, whole yeares, my life I could haue spent 
In vewing her. (1 F.T., sig. C3v) 


I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. (W.T., IV, iii, 109-10). 


(ii) The comparison of Flora’s (Perdita’s) neglect of her du- 
ties, and her foster-mother’s more active nature: 


My mother oft hath told me in a rage, 

That I live like a Lady vnto her, 

I (saith she) care for all things which be done, 

I serue the Swine, I giue the Pulhens meat: 

I fret, I chide, I neuer am at rest, 

And thou doest nought but walke the pleasant fieldes .. . 
(1 F.T., sig. D2v) 


Fie, daughter! when my old wife lived, upon 

This day she was both pantler, butler, cook; 

Both dame and servant; welcom’d all, serv’d all,... 
.... her face o’ fire 

With labour and the thing she took to quench it, 


She would to each one sip. You are retir’d, 
As if you were a feasted one and not 
The hostess of the meeting... (W.T., IV, iii, 55-64) 
(iii) The eliché of the turtle lamenting its mate: 
And as a Turtle Doue, when she hath lost 
Her louing mate, so seem’d he to lament ... (2 F.T., sig. C3v) 


I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. (W.T., V, iii, 132-5) 

Some of the Sabie-Shakespeare parallels could be explained 
away as natural to their contexts and therefore independent in- 
ventions, e.g. (b), (¢); others are drawn from different contexts 
in The Fisherman’s Tale and The Winter’s Tale, e.g. (b), (f, ili). 
Nevertheless, enough of these parallels can be traced to make it 
seem quite probable that Shakespeare had read The Fisherman’s 
Tale — for, after all, they would have been equally natural to the 
context in Pandosto, where analogous material is lacking. 

So far as I know, C. Elliot Browne was the first to draw at- 
tention to the Amadis de Gaule romances as a source of The Win- 
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ter’s Tale.° Browne pointed out that Prince Florisel, in bk. ix of 
Amadis, disguised himself as a shepherd in order to woo Silvie, a 
beautiful shepherdess who, though she did not know it herself, 
was really a princess; ‘‘Florizel,’’ Browne added, ‘‘was therefore 
an appropriate name for the hero of the ‘Winter’s Tale.’ ’’ Browne 
also thought that ‘‘Perdita’’ might have been ‘‘suggested by ‘la 
bella Perdida’ of the original Amadis.’’ It should be subjoined 
that Silvie’s mother, Princess Onolorie, gave birth to her in a 
prison, to which she had been committed on a false charge which 
is later disproved (Amadis, bk. viii, chaps. 11-14, 26): for such 
resemblances to Pandosto may have helped to remind Shakespeare 
of the older romance.’ 

Sir Edmund Chambers is the only recent writer on The Winter’s 
Tale to refer to Amadis: ‘‘ [Shakespeare] took some names from 
Sidney’s Arcadia, Florizel probably from Amadis de Gaule, bk. 
ix.’’* But, as I have indicated, The Winter’s Tale may owe more 
to the novel than the name Florizel. Of particular interest are 
the similarities between the action connected with the statue of 
Hermione (W.T., V, iii) and a story of which I give a summary 
below (from Amadis, bk. ix, chaps. 18-21). 


Manatiles, King of Epirus, had an only son, Arpilior, who loved Princess 
Galatée. Manatiles also fell in love with Galatée and killed his wife in order 
to be able to marry her. One day, finding that Arpilior and Galatée loved 
each other, Manatiles almost killed his son in his jealousy, father and son 
being parted by courtiers. There lived at that time ‘‘vn fort scauant homme,’’ 
a magician who, to calm the king and save the lovers, ‘‘s’auisa de dresser vn 
ymage si bien ressemblant au jeune Prince, qu’il ne lui restoit que la parole’’ 
(ef. W.T., V, ii, 105-14: ‘*. . . Julio Romano; who, had he himself eternity 
and could put breath into his work. ...’’), and another ‘‘image’’ (effigie, 
statue) of Galatée. These images were beheaded, the prince, the princess and 
the king coming at a different hour each day to visit the images, Manatiles 
thinking Arpilior and Galatée both dead, the prince and princess thinking 
each other dead, and all of them taking the images to be real corpses. Having 
paid their visits the prince and princess ‘‘s’en retournent chacun en leur 
prison, ou ils sont secretement nourris, & entent le sage homme que cecy se 
face tant que le Roi vivra.’’ 

This story was told to Florisel and Silvie, who stole into the palace grounds 
and managed to see the images: ‘‘contemplerent longuement les cors & les 
tétes d’icelles ymages, qui se montroyent aussi vermeilles comme si elles 
eussent été coupees tout fraichement’’ (cf. W.T7., V, iii, 47-8: ‘‘The statue 
is but newly fix’d, the colour’s/Not dry’’). When Manatiles later visited the 
images, Florisel and Silvie heard him soliloquise: 

O Dieu souverain, ou auois-ie l’esprit, quand ie permis que telle cruauté 
fit executee en mon propre enfant ... Ah amour, que tu es cause de 
grandes malheurtés & infortunes, ne m’étoit-ce point assés d’auoir 
m’échamment meudry ma femme tant preude & chaste, sans me souiller, 


6 ‘*Notes on Shakspeare’s Names. II.’’ The Athenaeum (1876), p. 147. 
7 Amadis is quoted from the ed. of Christophle Plantin, Anvers, 1561. 
8 Op. cit., I, 490. 
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& contaminer mes mains de mon sang propre, priuant moy & ce tant riche 
Royaume de legitime heritier .. . 
(Cf. W.T., V, i, 6-12). Manatiles’ decided, however, that repentance was foolish, 
and thought that the ‘‘execution’’ of the two lovers was an act of justice. 

When Galatée came to visit the image of Arpilior, Silvie told her that she 
had been enchanted, and convinced her that the image was not a real body. 
Florisel, Silvie and Galatée then waited for the real Arpilior to appear. When 
he arrived, Galatée ran to meet him, 

& se ietta & son col, le tenant long tems embrassé sans pouvoir faire autre 

chose que pleurer & soipirer profondement de grand joye qu’elle auoyt 
(Cf. W.T., V, iii, 112ff.: ‘‘She hangs about his neck’’). Arpilior, however, 
stood bewildered, forcing Galatée to exclaim: ‘‘ne soyés plus abusé d’vne 
statué composee par art magique & deceptif, voyés la viue image de vdétre 
amye.’’ But Arpilior ‘‘pensoyt que ce fit quelque fantéme: parquoy demoura 
tout rauy, & ne scauoit bonnement que dire ou faire’’ (cf. W.T., V, iii, 21-2: 
**T like your silence: it the more shows off/Your wonder’’).—Then Galatée 
‘‘le print par la main... (et Arpilior) reconnoissant sa fidele amye, 1’em- 
brassa amyablement, & baisa par plusieurs fois .. .’’ (Cf. W.T., V, iii, 107-9: 
‘‘present your hand ...’’; 110: ‘‘If this be magic ...’’; 111: ‘*She 
embraces him’’). Later Florisel killed Manatiles, Arpilior married Galatée, 
and the magician was rewarded for preserving them. 

Lastly, the magician threw a spell on the garden in which the images had 
been kept, filling it with statues of the heroes and heroines of the Amadis 
stories. Florisel entered the magic garden and was overjoyed to see the 
statues 

& pensa par plusieurs fois monter sus le tréne, pour les aller embrasser, 
estimant que ce n’étoyt faintise ni enchantement, ains chose vraye 
(Cf. W.T., V, iii, 79-80: ‘‘Let no man mock me,/For I will kiss her’’). 


At first sight the resemblances to The Winter’s Tale are not 
very startling. Manatiles, a jealous tyrant, kills his wife and tries 
to kill his only child and heir. The heir (Arpilior) is miraculously 
preserved by the friendly magician (who corresponds to Paulina 
in Winter’s Tale); and so on. It is the magician’s use of statues, 
and specifically Arpilior’s reactions when he finds that Galatée is 
really alive, which seem to have a more immediate bearing on The 
Winter’s Tale. The repetition that Paulina can make the statue 
move by magic— 

There’s magic in thy majesty (W.T., V, iii, 39); you'll think—/ ... I am 
assisted/By wicked powers (V, iii, 89-91); those that think it is unlawful 
business/I am about (V, iii, 96-7); If this be magic (V, iii, 110)— 

could be partly due to the fact that Paulina’s role may be modelled 
on that of the magician. Similarly the statement that Paulina 
‘‘hath privately, twice or thrice a day, visited that removed house’’ 
(W.T7., V, ii, 118-20), the ‘‘house’’ being her own home (V, iii, 6), 
seems less peculiar — why should the wife of a nobleman live in 
a ‘‘removed house,’ and ‘‘visit’’ her own home? — when we recall 
that the magician kept Arpilior and Galatée secretly in prisons. 

The role of Paulina, who tells the king that his wife is dead 
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and yet secretly keeps her alive, and the statue-scene (which 
Shakespeare must have planned at the same time as Paulina), are 
Shakespeare’s most important additions to the story of Pan- 
dosto. To claim that they were influenced by bk. ix of Amadis 
would be unsafe — in view of the relative looseness of the paral- 
lelism — except for one circumstance. If Shakespeare took the 
name F'lorisel from the same source there is some likelihood that 
he had met with Arpilior and Galatée. 

Besides the possibility that ‘‘la bella Perdida’’ suggested ‘‘ Per- 
dita’’ to Shakespeare, as Browne believed, a prophecy quoted in 
the chapter immediately following the end of Manatiles could 
have had the same result: 

Quiconques cherchera Armide, peut entrer franchement, mais la saillie a deus 
extrémes de la gaigner ou perdre, iusques & ce que les perdus soyent trouués 
par la perdué (Bk. ix, chap. 22) 

Here there is an arresting resemblance to the oracle in The Win- 
ter’s Tale (III, ii, 136-7: ‘‘the king shall live without an heir if 
that which is lost be not found’’), which Shakespeare transcribed 
from Pandosto (‘‘the King shal liue without an heire: if that 
which is lost be not founde’’). In The Winter’s Tale ‘‘that which 
is lost’’ is Leontes’ daughter: the allusion to ‘‘la perdué’’ in a 
similar context in Amadis may have moved Shakespeare to give 
Leontes’ daughter her name (la perdué = Perdita). 

The third ‘‘source’’ which I wish to examine was first brought 
to notice in 1884 by W. F. C. Wigston in an anonymously pub- 
lished book.* Wigston said 


It has always struck us as a curious literary phenomenon, that no one has as 
yet, called attention to the extraordinary parallel presented between Perdita 
and Persephoné (or Proserpine), and between Hermione and Demétér (or 
Ceres). This parallel is complete even to the actual title of the play,— A 
Winter’s Tale. 


Hermione falls like Winter into her death-sleep . . . with the exposure of 
Perdita. Now comes the significant point of this parallel. Hermione is re- 
stored to life, through the restoration and re-discovery of Perdita. Perdita, 
like Persephone, is so connected with the Spring through the text, that we can 
hardly doubt the intention.1° 


Perdita’s connection with the Spring will not be denied by any 


24 New Study of Shakespeare: An Inquiry into the Connection of the 
Plays and Poems, with the Origins of the Classical Drama, and with the 
Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries (London: Truebner & Co., 1884). 
Wigston acknowledged his authorship of this book in his Bacon Shakespeare 
and the Rosicrucians, 1888, p. vii, where he restated his earlier thesis. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 3, 5. 
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reader. Wigston strengthened his theory of a Perdita-Proserpine 


parallel with two particularly revealing quotations: 


(i) O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! (W.T., IV, iii, 116-18) 


(ii) Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth. (W.T., V, i, 151-2) 
In (i) Perdita identifies herself with Proserpine, in (ii) Florizel 
and Perdita, the new generation, are identified with spring (ac- 
cording to the myth, Proserpine brought ‘‘the spring to the earth’’). 

To support his argument Wigston pointed out that the fertility- 
vegetation meaning of the Proserpine-myth was well-known in 
Shakespeare’s day, e.g. it was expounded in Bacon’s De Sapientia 
Veterum, 1609 ( a date close to the composition of The Winter’s 
Tale) ; and, furthermore, that Shakespeare was still thinking about 
Proserpine and Ceres when he wrote The Tempest immediately 
after The Winter’s Tale (cf. Tp., IV, i, 76 ff.). 

Various writers have drawn attention of late to ‘‘ideas of vege- 
tation myths and rites’’ in The Winter’s Tale, noticeably F. C. 
Tinkler, in whose study, ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ ‘‘values of growth 
and fertility’? were observed, and Florizel and Perdita were de- 
scribed as being ‘‘almost vegetation deities.’"* E. M. W. Tillyard 
supported the new trend: ‘‘ Not to take the fertility symbolism as 
intended would be a perverse act of caution. Perdita should be 
associated with them, as symbol both of the creative powers of 
nature, physical fertility, and of healing and re-creation of the 
mind.’’?? 

All the major books of the last twenty to thirty years concerned 
with The Winter’s Tale have, nevertheless, failed to bring the 
Proserpine-myth into the discussion: and only a few scattered 
articles have reaffirmed Wigston’s theory — less persuasively than 
in the original. Neither of the two quoted below referred to Wig- 
ston at all. F. D. Hoeniger only dealt with the myth in passing, 
yet he shed new light on Shakespeare’s manipulation of it, as in 
his remark ‘‘Perdita is born during early winter, deposited in the 
desert as a ‘blossom’ (III, iii, 45), and then flowers forth into the 
spring of youth of the pastoral scenes.’’** Paul Arnold’s ‘‘ Esotérisme 


11 Scrutiny, v (1937), 351, 358. 

12 Shakespeare’s Last Plays, 1938, p. 46. 

13‘*The Meaning of The Winter’s Tale,’’ University of Toronto Quarterly, 
xx (1950), 22. 
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du ‘Conte d’Hiver’ ’* rediscovered some of Wigston’s ideas, but 
added little that is new. 

As Wigston realized, it is important for his argument to show 
that Elizabethans understood the Proserpine-myth as we do to-day. 
It may be worthwhile to say a little more under this heading. We 
now know that in the ‘‘O Proserpina!’’ passage (IV, iii, 116-29) 
Shakespeare echoes Ovid.t® We also know that the ‘‘hidden mean- 
ing’’ of Ovid’s fables was no secret in the sixteenth century, as 
this quotation from one ‘‘key to Ovid’’ makes clear: 


Proserpina foecunditatem seminum significat. Haee cum aliquando defuisset, 
ac terra sterilitate quasi moereret, Poétae fabulati sunt filiam Cereris, id est, 
foecunditatem, quae & proserpendo Proserpina esset dicta, raptim apud inferos 
‘detineri... 

Traditur item, postquam rapta est, sex menses apud Plutonem ac totidem 
apud superos manere, ed qudd semen terrae cultae iniectum hyemis tempore 
sub terra est, aestatis verd tempore rursus proserpit, & excrescit.16 


Perhaps the best guide to contemporary ideas about the fable 
is to be found in the Preface to the translation of Claudian’s Rape 
of Proserpine, 1617. Here explanations are given of ‘‘The Histori- 
eall Sense or meaning of the Storie’’ (sig. A4r), of ‘‘The Naturall 
Sense of the Storie’’ (sig. Blr), and of ‘‘The Allegorical Sense’’ 
(sig. Blv). Under the first and second captions the translator 
repeats the commonplace: 


... Siculus reigned King of Sicilie, whose wife (named Ceres) . . . tooke 
some of the wilde Wheate ... and sowed seedes of the same... till she 
attained to the perfection of Tillage; ... so that the Sicilians were the first 
Husband-men in the world... 

. this Ceres had a daughter, called Proserpina; who, for her exceeding 
beautie was affected by Orion King of Epirus and the Molossians, and by him 
stolne away in the absence of her Mother Ceres. 

BY the person of Ceres is signified Tillage. By Proserpine, the seedes which 
are sowed, by Pluto, the earth that receiues them . 

By the sixe Moneths that Proserpmme remained in Hell, are vnderstood, the 
sixe, in which the seede is vnderground ... by the other sixe that shee is 
with her Mother, is set downe, when the corne is ripe... 


The translator’s name was Leonard Digges — and Dr. Hotson has 
demonstrated that Digges must have been much more closely as- 
sociated with Shakespeare than was once suspected.*7 Whether 
or not Digges started work on The Rape of Proserpine before 
Shakespeare died in 1616 — or even before the writing of The Win- 


14 Mercure de France, 1953, no. 1079, pp. 494-512. 

i5 T, W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine § Lesse Greeke, 1944, 
ll, 465. 

16 Fabularum Ovidii Interpretatio, Ethica, Physica, et Historica, tradita in 
Academia Regiomontana da Georgio Sabino, Cantabrigiae, 1584, pp. 194-5. 

17 Leslie Hotson, I, William Shakespeare, 1937, Chaps. VI, LX, X. 
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ter’s Tale c. 1610 — we can take the existence of his book as evi- 
dence that there was a literary interest in work of this kind, and 
that ‘‘Shakespeare’s circle’’ shared this interest. 

There was also a theatrical interest in mythology c. 1610. Hey- 
wood’s Ages are the best illustration: his Silver Age, which was 
written more or less at the same time as The Winter’s Tale and 
published in 1613, actually dramatized the rape of Proserpine.** 
Though not everyone has subscribed to Colin Still’s provocative 
and illuminating commentaries on The Tempest as a ‘‘mystery 
play,’’*® there can be no dispute that in his ‘‘romance’’ period 
Shakespeare’s plays are crammed with mythological lore, and ex- 
plore new methods of writing. If The Winter’s Tale and Tempest 
are twin-plays not only in handling the same themes but also in 
attempting the sophistication of myth (in the tradition of Lyly’s 
Endimion and so on), Wigston’s views fit into the framework of 
the most modern speculation about Shakespeare’s artistic purposes 
at the end of his career. 

The final corroboration of Wigston’s theory must, of course, 
come from the text of the play itself. The title, the statue-scene, 
the invocation of Proserpine, the spring symbols — these alone 


make the argument fairly substantial. But many other strands 
of the play seem to be partially dictated by the Proserpine-myth. 
When it is said that Leontes 


o’er and o’er divides him 
’Twixt his unkindness and his kindness: the one 
He chides to heil, and bids the other grow 
Faster than thought or time (W.T., IV, iii, 564-7), 


kindness and unkindness are equivalents of summer and winter, 
as throughout the play, and unkindness is chidden to hell because 
hell stands for ‘‘the sixe [months], in which the seede is vnder- 
ground’’ (L. Digges, loc. cit.), i.e. the winter months of unkind- 
ness; while the verb grow continues the allusion. When Florizel 
desires that, should he violate his faith to Perdita, 
nature crush the sides o’ the earth together 
And mar the seeds within (W.T., IV, iii, 491-2), 

ean we doubt that Perdita = Proserpine =the seed in the earth? 
That Shakespeare was here thinking of Proserpine is indicated 

18 This was pointed out by Paul Arnold, op. cit., p. 502. 


19 Shakespeare’s Mystery Play A Study of ‘‘The Tempest,’’ 1921; The 
Timeless Theme, 1936. 
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by the fact that he echoes Ovid’s description of Ceres’ reactions 
to the rape of Proserpine: ‘‘She marrde the seede, and eke for- 
bade the fieldes to yeelde their frute’’;?° the image of ‘‘the sides 
o’ the earth’’ being probably inspired by Ovid’s of Dis cleaving 
the earth to make a way for himself and Proserpine (seed) to 
hell. When Hermione, who still loved Leontes when they were 
reunited (‘‘She hangs about his neck’’ (W.T., V, iii, 112) ), de- 
clared, in her only speech after her ‘‘return to life,’’ that she 
preserved herself in order to see her daughter again, not mention- 
ing any wish to see her husband, it seems that Shakespeare at this 
juncture was thinking of her primarily as Ceres (who had lost her 
daughter) rather than as Hermione (who loved her husband as 
well as her daughter). Onee we have seen that the surface story 
is at times overlaid by another, a number of ‘‘difficulties’’ turn 
out to be intentionally ambivalent, and the statue-scene, frequently 
ridiculed as ‘‘silly’’ and ‘‘trivial’’ (‘‘Paulina’s deception of Le- 
ontes and imprisonment of Hermione is preposterous’’),?? emerges 
not as a makeshift happy ending but as a germinal point in the 
conception of the play and a carefully planned climax.** 

One other possible effect of the Proserpine-myth deserves a word. 
Ovid and all derivative versions locate the Proserpine-story in Sici- 
ly, and many of them add that Ceres was a Queen of Sicily. 
Shakespeare decided to switch round Greene’s two countries and 
their kings, so that Leontes (—Pandosto) rules Sicily and not 
Bohemia. The crities have filled countless pages trying to explain 
‘*the sea-coast of Bohemia’’ (cf. W.T7., III, iii), which is the result 
of the switch — Greene’s Sicily, of course, did have a sea-coast. 


20 Ovid, Metam., bk. v (tr. Golding). 

21 That Shakespeare re-read Golding’s account of Proserpina in preparation 
for W.T. (which is more or less proved by his ‘‘O Proserpina!’’ lines) is 
also suggested by Leontes’ words to Mamillius: ‘‘ Most dear’st! my collop!’’ 
(W.T., I, ii, 138), since they correspond to Jove’s about his daughter Pros- 
erpine: ‘‘My daughter is a Tewell deare and leefe:/A collup of mine owne 
flesh cut’’ (Metam, bk. v): this sense of collop was pre-Shakespearean how- 
ever (0.E.D., collop, 3b), and also occurs in one other play of Shakespeare 
(1 Henry VI, V, iv, 18). 

22 See D. G. James, Scepticism and Poetry, 1937, p. 233. 

23 That the statue-scene was in Shakespeare’s mind from the start appears 
from the seemingly inconsequential whimsicality that ‘‘they that went on 
crutches ere he was born desire yet their life to see him a man’’ (I, i, 44ff.), 
anticipating ‘‘I ... have preserv’d/Myself to see the issue’’ (V, iii, 125-8); 
and from the references to people almost dead being revived: ‘*... then 
stand till he be three quarters and a dram dead; then recovered again with 
aqua-vitae’’ (IV, iii, 818ff.); from the references to ‘‘breaking the grave’’ 
(V, i, 40-4), and to ‘‘marble’’ persons (V, ii, 100). 
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Perhaps, however, the switch was not due to heedlessness and geo- 
graphical ignorance but to the desire to reinforce the Proserpine- 
Perdita parallel with Ceres-Hermione a Queen of Sicily as in the 
myth.** 

Although most of Wigston’s Shakespearean work deserves the 
oblivion which it has been accorded — he was a Baconian and a 
Rosicrucian — his theory about The Winter’s Tale should not be 
brushed aside lightly. Admittedly Wigston made use of some du- 
bious and some ludicrous arguments to establish his point :*° yet 
the independent present-day rediscovery of his forgotten conclu- 
sions is surely a tribute to their validity. 

24 Wigston noted that ‘‘there is an important local connection obtaining 
between the play and the classical fable we are illustrating’’ (Bacon Shakes- 
peare and the Rosicrucians, p. 146), but he forgot that Shakespeare had re- 
versed Greene’s locations. 

25E.c. Wigston thought that there was a connection between W.T. and the 
story of Cadmus: the name Hermione being, in his opinion, an echo of 


Harmonia (Hermionea), and the name Camillo going back to Kadmilos (Kas- 
milus, Kamilos). 





THE STRUCTURE OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


By Epwin B. BenJaMIn 
Bowdoin College 


As Mr. Edmund Wilson has pointed out,’ Dickens’s work through- 
out his life shows a steady artistic and intellectual development. 
The loose and rambling structure of Pickwick Papers becomes 
tightened up; and the lovable and whimsical eccentrics of the ear- 
lier novels give way to characters of greater social or psychologi- 
eal significance. In this development Martin Chuzzlewit marks a 
kind of plateau; it is the first of Dickens’s novels to be bound to- 
gether by an important theme rather than by a central character 
or set of characters (Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist) or by the un- 
folding of a story (Nicholas Nickleby, Barnaby Rudge). Dickens 
seems to have been aware that he was striving for a new form; 
Forster says that his design was to ‘‘show, more or less by every 
person introduced, the number and variety of humours and vices 
that have their root in selfishness’’;? yet critics have rarely taken 
this assertion seriously. Forster himself remarks that ‘‘in con- 
struction and conduct of story Martin Chuzzlewit is defective’’ ;* 
and this comment has been echoed by almost everyone who has ever 
written about the novel.* It is true that the novel was not planned 


1 Edmund Wilson, ‘‘ Dickens: the Two Scrooges,’’ The Wound and the Bow 
(New York, 1947), pp. 1-104. Mr. Wilson’s essay seems to me the best treat- 
ment of the meaning of Dickens’s work as a whole. In addition to the stand- 
ard books on Dickens, I have also found useful: George Orwell, ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens,’’ Dickens, Dali and Others (New York, 1946), pp. 1-75; Rex Warner, 
‘‘The Allegorical Method,’’ The Cult of Power (Philadelphia, 1947), pp. 130- 
149; Edward Wagenknecht, Introduction to A Tale of Two Cities (New York, 
1950); Dorothy Van Ghent, ‘‘The Dickens World: A View from Todgers,’’ 
Sewanee Review, tym (1950), 419-38. 

2 John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (London, 1927), 1, 274. 

3 Forster, 1, 292. 

4The most forthright expression of this point of view is perhaps in George 
Gissing, Charles Dickens: A Critical Study (London, 1898), pp. 50-51: 
‘*. .. a novel more shapeless, a story less coherent than Martin Chuezlewit 
will not easily be found in any literature. Repeated readings avail not to fix 
it in one’s mind as a sequence of events; we know the persons, we remember 
many a scene, but beyond that all is a vague reminiscence. I repeat, that one 
ean only feel astonishment at the inability of such a man as Dickens to scheme 
better than this.’’ See also the various introductions to the editions of Martin 
Chuzzlewit by Andrew Lang, Chesterton, Charles Dickens the younger, et al, The 
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as a unit from the beginning. It was written in serial form in 
Dickens’s somewhat haphazard fashion, the author not knowing 
from one installment to the next where the story was going to take 
him. Not until the third installment did Dickens evolve old Martin’s 
plan to trap Pecksniff; young Martin’s trip to America was in- 
troduced in an effort to promote lagging sales; and the celebrated 
set of characters centering on Mrs. Gamp became attached to the 
story as a kind of afterthought. Yet as one looks at the novel and 
examines the relationships of the different parts, it is hard to be- 
lieve it is not a unit; whatever the story of its origin, Dickens was 
guided by some sort of creative shaping power, no matter on what 
unconscious level, that gave his work an organic unity of its own. 

Perhaps the least convincing factors are the obvious plots and 
sub-plots of the novel: old Martin’s plan for exposing Pecksniff, 
Tom Pinch’s mysterious employment, Martin’s love for Mary, John 
Westlock’s love for Ruth. Mark Tapley is a fairly fresh variation 
of the comic servant of picaresque tradition; and Nadgett is an 
effective private eye for unmasking Jonas Chuzzlewit ; but one feels 
that the picaresque had lost its vitality for Dickens by the time of 
the novel, and the hush-hush surrounding the guilt of Jonas, in 
which Lewsome, Mrs. Gamp, and Chuffey were intended to play 
parts, is less clear to the reader than it seems to have been to the 
authorities. The most suecessful plots are those dealing with the 
regeneration of Martin and of Merey (Pecksniff) Chuzzlewit, yet 
those are not in entire harmony with the rest of the book. The 
selfishness of young Martin, and the relationship of Merey and 
Jonas, are primarily ‘‘realistic’’ in technique, and do not really fit 
in with the grotesque, essentially symbolic creations with which 
Dickens has filled the narrative. 

We have to find the unity of the novel, then, not in a combination 
of plot and character as in realistic fiction, but in the relation of 
the characters and action to a central theme. The theme of Martin 
Chuzzlewit is a sort of selfish hypocrisy, and the unity of the book 
lies in the panoramic picture of this vice. The book opens (if we 
ignore the puerile irony of the opening chapter giving the gene- 


most recent book on Dickens (Edgar Johnson, Charles Dickens and his Tragedy 
[New York, 1952] 1, 469 ff.), however, points out the general thematic unity 
of the novel, and implies that it has an organization, especially in the gradual 
assertion of the forces of good as it draws to its close. Professor Johnson 
excepts the American scenes from the plan of the book, and his analysis is, 
I believe, less circumstantial than mine. 
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alogy of the Chuzzlewit family) with the curious description of 
the wind blowing; gradually attention is focussed on Pecksniff 
and the Pecksniff household, and we see the gathering of the 
Chuzzlewit clan, lured by the scent of old Martin’s money. By 
this time the theme is well established, and everywhere the story 
leads us we see new examples of selfishness and hypocrisy. In 
London we see the comparatively innocent vanities and affectations 
of Todgers, the cold pride of the haute bourgeoisie at the brass 
founder’s mansion, and the sinister avarice of the household of 
Anthony Chuzzlewit. It reaches down the social seale to Mrs. Gamp 
and the Moulds; in America with Martin we see hypocrisy in its 
political implications as a national vice; and in the Anglo-Bengalee 
Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company we see it at work 
in business, deceiving the public and corrupting the medical pro- 
fession. Dickens’s picture of society is not so carefully planned 
as that of Thackeray in Vanity Fair (for one thing the aristocracy 
is omitted), but it is as wide-ranging and in its details even livelier. 
Dickens’s tone is far more varied than Thackeray’s. Mr. Mould’s 
eulogy on the power of money (to Mrs. Gamp of all people) is comic, 
even poetic, as well as satiric and ironic. 


‘Tt [i.e. the power of money] can give him,’’ said Mr. Mould, waving his 
watch-chain slowly round and round, so that he described one circle after 
every item; ‘‘it can give him four horses to each vehicle; it can give him 
velvet trappings; it can give him drivers in cloth cloaks and top-boots; it can 
give him the plumage of the ostrich, dyed black; it can give him any number 
of walking attendants, dressed in the first style of funeral fashion, and carry- 
ing batons tipped with brass; it can give him a handsome tomb; it can give 
him a place in Westminster Abbey itself, if he choose to invest it in such a 
purchase. Oh! do not let us say that gold is dross, when it can buy such 
things as these, Mrs. Gamp.’’5 

Dickens had expressed his intention of demonstrating ‘‘the num- 
ber and variety of humours and vices that have their root in selfish- 
ness,’’ and in anatomizing this vice the associations he builds up 
are not always those that would be expected. No novelist has ever 
been more keenly aware of the all too human weakness of living 
in the shadow of false hopes, directing one’s actions according to 
one’s wishes and desires rather than making them fit realities. 
Dickens can be indulgent to the denizens of a dream world, as 
with Mr. Dick, Wemmick, and perhaps even Mr. Micawber; but he 
also sees clearly the dangers of the situation, as with Richard Car- 


stone and Mr. Dorrit. In Martin Chuzzlewit the quality appears 


5 Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, Ch. xix. 
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as a form of egotism and immaturity, which I suppose it really is. 
On its most serious level it lures Martin to America and blinds 
Mercy to the real nature of Jonas, with near tragic consequences in 
both instances. In lighter vein the same flaw is embodied in Chevy 
Slyme, Augustus Moddle, and Mrs. Gamp, each of whom is a fig- 
ure of more than ordinary interest. Chevy Slyme is the archetype 
of all self-pitying drunkards with literary aspirations, a species 
that has run riot in modern American fiction and society, and 
which I do not recollect earlier than Dickens. The tearful Mr. Mod- 
dle with his absurd oriental imagery is a parody of the extremely 
self-conscious Romantic lover, deriving ultimately from young 
Werther and not always thought of as a type of selfishness. With 
Sairey Gamp the dream world and the real world have become so 
mixed up that she has virtually created a new one of her own. To 
begin with, there is something elemental about her and her presence 
at the portals of birth and death, like one of the obscene shapes 
mentioned in Plato who hang about the death-bed waiting to snatch 
the souls of the dying; she ends by becoming almost a deity raised 
above human considerations. For this reason we cannot condemn, 
but must admire her. 

The American scenes do not seem to me as successful as the other 
parts of the book, but in a cruder way they follow the same pat- 
tern. The national self-seeking and hypocrisy have their own blind 
and unrealistic sides: American cities rise only on paper, and 
American pretensions to political freedom and national culture can 
only flourish in an isolated transatlantic atmosphere of mutual 
admiration. No one in America wants an honest opinion from 
either Martin or Mark, and the most egregious misconceptions about 
England and the old world prevail as literal fact. In fact, the more 
one examines the various types of hypocritical selfishness in Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit, the more it seems to be that hypocrisy is foredoomed 
to failure, not because it is morally bad so much as because it is 
fundamentally unrealistic; Pecksniff’s view of life always leaves 
something out of account. 

If we admit that the novel’s unity is derived from theme and 
mood, we can see how the smaller details reinforce the general im- 
pression. Dickens always has a good eye for food and drink, but 
here, as opposed, for example, to Pickwick Papers, food is custo- 
marily presented from a moralistic point of view. Pecksniff’s 
greasy Satisfaction with food, the feasting at Anthony Chuzzlewit’s 
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funeral, the swinish manners of the Americans, Mrs. Gamp’s ad- 
diction to vinegar and pickled salmon, all have moral overtones. 
In no other of his novels does Dickens pay so much attention to 
the self-regarding, narcissistic vice of drunkenness: in addition to 
Mrs. Gamp, whose addiction to the tea-pot has something of the 
earlier Pickwickian gaiety about it, we have Chevy Slyme, the 
compulsive, neurotic drunkard, Jonas, who at least on one oceasion 
is drinking to forget, and Pecksniff himself. Dickens’s attitude 
towards food and drink is never wholly consistent: if we have the 
Moulds flourishing on the spoils of the tomb like a family of cheru- 
bie vampires, there are also the honest pleasures of the Blue 
Dragon, John Westlock’s dinner party, the sherry cobbler with 
which Mark Tapley, like the wife of Thone with Helen of Troy in 
Egypt, restores Martin’s drooping spirits, and Ruth Pinch’s rather 
tiresome beef pudding.* But the point is that the scattered bits of 
observation of the earlier novels are being drawn together and 
fused in a tighter, more meaningful organization. 

Appearances in general such as clothing and the exteriors of 
buildings — a sort of mask motif — are not quite so important as 
might be expected in a study of hypocrisy. Pecksniff dressed as 
a gardener for the benefit of old Martin (‘‘ Adam was the first of 
our ealling’’) has his points on a fairly superficial level ; far subtler 
and richer artistically is the ‘‘front’’ of the Anglo-Bengalee Disin- 
terested Loan and Life Insurance Company. The building itself 
with its ornamental parapet and heavy marble mantel-piece is in 
the tradition of the House of Pride or the citadel of Pandemonium ; 
the huskiness of Jobling’s voice, like light shining through old 
burgundy, and the glittering Tigg have the same meretricious 
splendor. 


Flowers of gold and blue, green and blushing red, were on his waistcoat; 
precious chains and jewels’ sparkled. on his breast; his fingers, clogged with 
brilliant rings, were as unwieldy as summer flies but newly rescued from a 
honey-pot.7 


Tigg’s whiskers are something of the hypocrite’s mask; as young 
6The relationship of the different plots in a Dickens novel—the comic, 
sentimental, and tragic ones—has never to my knowledge been carefully studied. 
Tom Pinch, for instance, has the same lack of realism, love of food and 
drink, that characterize the hypocritical characters, but in him these traits 
are amiable weaknesses. Perhaps by such a juxtaposition Dickens is trying 
to show the good and bad sides of this quality, which he could rarely do in 
a single situation. 
tT Martin Chuzzlewit, Ch. xxvii. 
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Bailey says in describing his master to Sweedlepipes, ‘‘ You can’t 
see his face for his whiskers, and can’t see his whiskers for the dye 
upon ’em. That’s a gentleman, a’n’t it?’’® Pecksniff’s benevo- 
lence, the housewifely virtues of his daughters, Mrs. Gamp’s affa- 
bility, the devotion to freedom of Hannibal Chollop are all masks 
of a sort; the most extraordinary one of all is found on Zephaniah 
Seadder, who is two-faced literally as well as figuratively. 
Two gray eyes lurked deep within this agent’s head, but one of them had no 
sight in it, and stood stock still. With that side of his face he seemed to 
listen to what the other side was doing. Thus each profile had a distinct ex- 
pression; and when the movable side was most in action, the rigid one was 
in its coldest state of watchfulness.® 

Effective as all these details are, the most important device for 
creating an atmosphere of moral confusion is through Dickens’s 
awareness of the semantic discrepancies of language. Irony al- 
ways creeps in where affectation is the source of the comic effects, 
and though Dickens frequently uses it, he is not such a master 
of it as Swift or Fielding, or perhaps even Thackeray. His princi- 
pal innovation is in developing a kind of glorious nonsense, where 
the word is separated from the thing with a vengeance. Again, 
this is a device which spreads through the book like a plague. We 
meet it first in the mouthings of Pecksniff, next in the extravagant 
imagery of Montague Tigg, again in the tall talk of Elijah Pogram 
and the wild distortions of the Literary Ladies, and above all in 
the monumental confusions of Mrs. Gamp. In most of the utter- 
ances of Pecksniff, as with the fiery serpent atop Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, the result is an amusing, not too subtle kind of nonsense. In 
the American scenes the intention is primarily satiric: 
‘¢Mind and matter,’’ said the lady in the wig, ‘‘glide swift into the vortex 
of immensity. Howls the sublime, and softly sleeps the calm Ideal, in the 
whispering chambers of Imagination. To hear it, sweet it is. But then, out- 


laughs the stern philosopher, and saith to the Grotesque, ‘What ho! arrest 
for me that Agency. Go, bring it here!’ And so the vision fadeth.’’10 


8 Martin Chuezlewit, Ch. xxvii. 

® Martin Chuzzlewit, Ch. xxi. Once with Pecksniff (Ch. xxx) and once with 
Tigg (Ch. xlvii), we see the hypocrites when the mask is laid aside. The 
result is pathetic; Pecksniff is ‘‘shrunk and reduced; ... trying to hide 
himself within himself.’’ Thackeray may have taken the hint from Dickens 
for the one moment he lets the reader see the price Becky has to pay for her 
successes (Vanity Fair [Modern Library, New York], p. 594): ‘‘he did not 
see the face opposite to him—haggard, weary, and terrible.’’ Also, the 
American newspaper man of Vanity Fair, Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones (pp. 
550-51), may owe something to Dickens’s interpretation of America. 


10 Martin Chuzzlewit, Ch. xxxiv. 
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But with Mrs. Gamp the semantic confusions seem to have an odd 
life of their own; her world is not so much out of focus as rear- 
ranged according to some esoteric Gampian plan. ‘‘Rich folks may 
ride on camels, but it a’n’t so easy for ’em to see out a needle’s 
eye.’ 

Once we realize that plot is subordinated to theme, we see that 
in the same way the characters illustrate different aspects of 
the theme, the action illustrates different phases of it. Martin 
Chuzzlewtt falls naturally into three parts, showing the rise, tri- 
umph, and fall of hypocrisy, like the old prints showing a drunk- 
ard’s progress, with the difference that in the novel each part is 
built around a different main character. The first part consists 
of Chapters I-XII and may be labelled Hypocrisy Ascendant. 
Pecksniff is the central character. We see him in the bosom of his 
family, receiving young Martin and trying to profit in some way 
from the gathering of the Chuzzlewit family, and follow him to 
London where he enjoys a social success at Todgers. This section 
ends with the expulsion of young Martin, and preparations for the 
taking in of old Martin. 

The second section is Hypocrisy Triumphant and lasts through 
Chapter XXXV. Young Martin is the central character; his ad- 
ventures in America show a world out of joint from ‘‘smartness,’’ 
dishonesty, and pretentiousness. And when the action shifts back 
to England, hypocrisy is riding high. We see Anthony Chuzzle- 
wit’s funeral, one of the most effective passages in the book; old 
Martin and Mary put themselves under the protection of Pecksniff ; 
the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Com- 
pany is rolling along smoothly; and the section ends with Martin’s 
return to England just in time to witness the tribute to Pecksniff’s 
architectural talent. 

Yet in the magnificent structure hypocrisy has reared for itself 
certain cracks and fissures start to appear: Mercy Pecksniff sees 
the bitter truth of her marriage with Jonas, the scales drop from 
Tom Pinch’s eyes, and Martin gives up his silly and impractical 
American venture. The last section of the book is Hypocrisy Un- 
masked, with Jonas Chuzzlewit as the central character. The col- 
lapse of the Anglo-Bengalee leads Jonas to murder Tigg; old Mar- 
tin humbles Pecksniff, and even Mrs. Gamp and Charity Pecksniff 


11 Martin Chuezlewit, Ch. xxv. 
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are deflated. At the same time more attention is devoted to the 
establishment of the Pinches in London," so that the book closes 
in a kind of sunset glow of domestic felicity. Order is reestab- 
lished ; Tom is at his organ. 

Development of character is rarely Dickens’s strong point; it 

has been said that Pecksniff, once created, can only go on doing 
the same turn over and over again; but by shifting the focus with- 
out changing the theme Dickens is able to obviate this difficulty. 
And at the same time, as Hypocrisy runs its course, there is a gath- 
ering intensity. The first section is gay and merry; for all their 
venality Pecksniff and his artless daughters are really more comic 
than anything else. Even when there are potentially serious under- 
tones, as when Pecksniff shakes his fist at the beggar while dis- 
coursing on the purity of his own sentiments, the scene is so patent- 
ly exaggerated that we can only laugh. 
‘“And if we were no better off than anybody else, what would become of our 
sense of gratitude; which,’’ said Mr. Pecksniff with tears in his eyes, as he 
shook his fist at a beggar who wanted to get up behind, ‘‘is one of the holiest 
feelings of our common nature.’ ’13 

In the second section the squalid conditions aboard the Screw, 
the brief glimpse of negro slavery, the fevers of Eden, and back 
in England the ghoulish feasting at the funeral and Jonas’s brutal 
treatment of his wife, are totally different from the gambols of 
the Pecksniffs at home or at Todgers. The humor is often bitter 
and satiric rather than comic, akin to the mood of eighteenth- 
century satire; the eye-gouger Hannibal Chollop, ‘‘the true born 
child of this free hemisphere,’’ cannot be taken as lightly as the 
Spottletoes. One ean hardly imagine in the earlier parts of the 
book a deseription such as that of the country near Eden: 

. . they might have entered, in the body, on the grim domains of the Giant 
Despair. A flat morass, bestrewn with fallen timber; a marsh on which the 
good growth of the earth seemed to have been wrecked and cast away, that 
from its decomposing ashes vile and ugly things might rise; where the very 
trees took the aspect of huge weeds, begotten of the slime from which they 
sprung, by the hot sun that burnt them up; where fat maladies, seeking whom 
they might infect, came forth at night, in misty shapes, and creeping out upon 
the water, haunted them like spectres until day; where even the blessed sun, 
shining down on festering elements of corruption and disease, became a 
horror; this was the realm of Hope through which they moved.14 

12 Johnson, I, 478-9. 

13 Martin Chuzzlewit, Ch. viii. 

14 Martin Chugzlewit, Ch. xxiii. Sources of primitive feeling in Dickens, 


perhaps rooted in the folk-lore of northern Europe, have been noted by Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht, Cavalcade of the English Novel, (New York, 1943), pp. 
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In the third section the intensity deepens even further, and the 
comic is left far behind. Jonas Chuzzlewit is tracked down by the 
relentless Nadgett, and like some cornered animal strikes back by 
murdering Tigg. The whole structure comes crashing down to the 
heavy orchestration of the pangs of Jonas’s guilt-ridden conscience, 
and Jonas bribes the police-officer, who is also a Chuzzlewit, to let 
him commit suicide. The cycle of hypocrisy is complete; its logi- 
eal conclusion, after attempting to infect the world, is to turn its 
venom on itself.’® On a less sensational level Mrs. Gamp and Peck- 
sniff are brought to terms, and in a not very kind scene, some- 
what reminiscent of the old humor at the expense of old maids, 
Charity Pecksniff is left standing at the altar in full view of the 
assembled Chuzzlewits. Her fianeé’s letter bears the ironic heading: 


Off Gravesend 
Clipper Schooner, Cupid’® 


Martin Chuzzlewit has its flaws as a novel —one sees enough 
of the Pinches, the American scenes are really pretty crude, and 
Jonas’s murder of Tigg is a sort of melodramatic tour de force — 
but its structure does not seem to me one of them. Dickens is a 
great instinctive artist, and as the book developed, it came to ere- 
ate its own form in a way its author had almost certainly not fore- 
seen. That Dickens was aware of the workings of some such cre- 
ative spirit within him ean be seen from his remarks about the 
novel. He felt that this book was the best thing he had done to 
date, and he felt that in writing it he was tapping reservoirs of 
creative energy that he scarcely knew existed. 

As to the way in which these characters have opened out, that is to me one 
of the most surprising processes of the mind in this sort of invention. Given 
what one knows, what one does not know springs up; and I am as absolutely 
certain of its being true, as I am of the law of gravitation—if such a thing 
be possible—more so.17 

227, 460, and Dorothy Van Ghent, ‘‘The Dickens World: A View from 
Todgers,’’ pp. 431, 437-8. Dickens is exploiting the same area of feeling in 
such a passage as the above. The reference to Bunyan is not fortuitous; 


Bunyan, like Spenser, is close to the popular imagination that created this 
world of goblins and bogeys. 

15 In all his works Dickens makes considerable use of infection and disease, 
but one might show in Martin Chuzzlewit in particular, how sickness, drugs 
and poisons form one of the half-realized allegories that often lurk behind 
the action of a Dickens novel. Even Mr. Moddle, who is always treated in 
purely comic terms, talks (Ch. xxxii) of being blighted by the ‘‘deadly Upas 
tree of Java.’’ 

16 Martin Chuezlewit, Ch. liv. 

17 Forster, I, 296. 





TECHNIQUE IN GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


By Tuomas E. ConNNOLLY 
University of Buffalo 


In structure Great Expectations is notable among Dickens’s 
works for its compression and the balanced proportion of its parts. 
It is exceptional, too, in its treatment of the pedagogical theme. 
It is natural in Dickens to find that the influencing factors which 
affect the life of the hero are outside the person himself. Great 
Expectations is no exception in this respect. However, in the ear- 
lier pedagogical novels —in David Copperfield, for example, — 
the hero emerges as essentially the same person who was intro- 
duced in the first pages of the novel. Spiritually he is relatively 
unchanged by these external forces, however much he may have 
prospered materially. But this is not true of Pip. He is altered 
in character by these forces, and it is this alteration which gives us 
the informing idea of the novel. Once this informing idea had been 
developed in the author’s mind, the novel flowed structurally and 
thematically from it. The idea is, of course, the effect upon Pip’s 
life of the lure of unearned money and false prosperity. It is not 
only, however, the story of one Philip Pirrip. Pip assumes a much 
larger réle than that of an individual. Consequently, when we 
study the three phases of Pip’s life, we must think not only of his 
expectations, illusions, and disillusionment, but also of the general 
malaise which gripped the entire nineteenth century. It is the life 
of the parvenu. We must consider the story of Pip’s life as a so- 
cial criticism of the illusion of fortune which was sweeping society 
of the day into a whirlwind of falsity, sham, pretense, and social 
corruption. 

It is not the purpose of this study, however, to go into the social 
implications of this novel. That subject has been admirably treated 
a number of times, by Humphry House, T. A. Jackson, and George 
Orwell among others. Rather, I intend to examine Dickens’s tech- 
nique in structure and presentation to show the unique position 
which this novel holds among his works. 

It is sometimes said that Great Expectations lacks diversity. Ad- 
mittedly it does not have the whole range of the author’s resources 
included in it. Bleak House, for example, is a much more complex 
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novel. In manipulating the plot and the social criticism of that 
novel in terms of the mystery and its detection, Dickens has created 
a framework of unusual diversity. But there is a wide variety of 
material present in Great Expectations, though it does not draw 
attention to itself because the various minor topics or themes are 
always carefully subordinated to the unity of the whole. The lengthy 
passages of social criticism which appeared in other novels are not 
to be found in this one. Each element of the action is made to carry 
the weight of the implicit theme of the novel. Hence, when Dickens 
introduces a minor theme, such as education (seen in the absurd 
school run by Mr. Wopsle’s great aunt and in Mr. Pocket’s tutor- 
ing system), it has no existence apart from the plot. It is all part 
of Pip’s development and also part of the implicit social criticism 
that is his life. In a similar manner the prison theme becomes an 
intrinsic part of Pip’s life. It is refreshing to discover in the 
usually extravagant Dickens such economy as the rowing episodes. 
Part of Pip’s social snobbishness is the impulse to learn boating 
so that he may keep up with those two Joneses, Drummle and 
Startop. Even this minor detail is stored away carefully so that 
it ean be used later in the Magwitch escape sequence. It is thus 
in many other instances that the minor themes which cover a wide 
range of subjects — prisons, child abuse, education, social strati- 
fication, bungling police, murder, corrupt legal practice, Jellyby- 
like family neglect, toadyism, middle-class love of property, reli- 
gion, the theater, debts, and even Victorian funerals — these minor 
themes have no place in the novel except insofar as they contribute 
to the main plot. Lurking over the entire work like a huge black 
spider which draws all threads of the material into a single, uni- 
fied, web-like pattern, is the symbol of money. It is to money, 
either positively by acquisitiveness, or negatively by influence, that 
all persons and things in the novel are subject. 

In presentation or point of view, as well as in structure, the 
novel is controlled by the three phases of Pip’s life. Narration in 
the first person was not new in Dickens at this time. David Copper- 
field and Bleak House, among his longer works, both make use of 
this method of presentation. In David Copperfield the narration is 
straight history, and the style is not complicated by changing 
phases of life. In Bleak House there are two points of view used: 
Esther’s highly sentimental, first-person, past-tense narrative is 
set over against the highly ironical third-person, present-tense por- 
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tion of the novel. The result is that these two points of view pre- 
sent a two-dimensional critical commentary both upon each other 
and upon the social institutions which form the nucleus of the 
novel. The point of view in Great Expectations is that of the first 
person, but it divides into three parts which correspond to the three 
structural parts! of the novel. 

Perhaps one of the greatest talents which Dickens possessed was 
that of accurate representation of the state of mind of childhood. 
In this part of his work there is usually none of the artificiality of 
Victorian convention which sometimes detracts from his represen- 
tation of adult emotional life. The early chapters of this novel re- 
veal Dickens’s sympathy for and understanding of the psychology 
of childhood. The spirit of childhood experience is skilfully sug- 
gested in the scenes of Pip’s theft of the food and his delivery of 
it to the convict. The childish mingling of emotions — generosity, 
pity, fear, guilt, and the belief in the omniscience of the adult 
world — is seen in the most perfect form. It reaches its peak in 
a weird flight of childish imagination when Pip comes upon the 
eattle on his way to the convict with the stolen food: 


The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the marshes, so that instead 
of my running at everything, everything seemed to run at me. This was very 
disagreeable to a guilty mind. The gates and dykes and banks came bursting 
at me through the mist, as if they cried as plainly as could be, ‘‘A boy with 
Somebody else’s pork pie! Stop him!’’ The cattle came upon me with like 
suddenness, staring out of their eyes, and steaming out of their nostrils, 
‘*Halloa, young thief!’’ One black ox, with a white cravat on—who even had 
to my awakened conscience something of a clerical air—fixed me so obsti- 
nately with his eyes, and moved his blunt head round in such an accusatory 
manner as I moved round, that I blubbered out to him, ‘‘I couldn’t help it, 
sir! It wasn’t for myself I took it!’’ Upon which he put down his head, 
blew a cloud of smoke out of his nose, and vanished with a kick-up of his 
hind legs and a flourish of his tail. 


It will be noticed that at the same time that this evocation of 
the childhood mood is accomplished, there is no departure from 
legitimate, cultured, adult language. The spirit of childhood has 
been generated and the adult language of the representation of 
that mood does not detract, generally, from the psychological ef- 
fect. I can think of only one passage, and that a very brief one, 
in which the words attributed to Pip are quite out of character. 
He has just met the terrifying convict who has him perched on a 
tombstone and is tilting him over backwards to emphasize his de- 
mands. Pip’s answer somehow seems just a bit too proper for a 
terrorized boy: 
~ 1Charles Dickens, Great Expectations (London, 1907), p. 14. 
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I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy that I clung to him with both 
hands, and said, ‘‘If you would kindly please to let me keep upright, sir, 
perhaps I shouldn’t be sick, and perhaps I could attend more.’’2 


One other citation will be sufficient to demonstrate Dickens’s 
understanding of child psychology and his achievement of the 
childish point of view. Upon his return from his first visit to Miss 
Havisham, Pip is cross-questioned by his sister and Pumblechook. 
In his fear of revealing the truth and his reluctance to satisfy their 
morbid curiosity, he resorts to sheer invention. The childish imagi- 
nation is given free play to the obvious delight of the two exami- 
ners, who are willing to believe anything about the fantastic Miss 
Havisham. His inventions are really no more fantastic than the 
actuality, but to the childish mind they are more fascinating, and 
even Joe, who is so much a child himself in his simplicity, though 
disappointed by the fact that Pip lied, is much more upset when he 
discovers that there weren’t any black coaches or huge dogs in 
the house. This resort to deception in dealing with an unsympa- 
thetic adult world is as natural to childhood as marble-playing and 
leap-frog.* 

In the second part of the novel the method of presentation be- 
comes more complex. Here it is necessary to have Pip recount 
with true feeling and objectively the period of his illusions. To 
do this after the realization of the falseness and irony of the illu- 
sions, and still not to permit later disillusionment to be felt in the 
telling, is a cifficult task. It is made more difficult by the absence 
of a third-person narrator to furnish the commentary. Dickens 
manages to give a true picture of Pip’s priggishness and social 
vanity by the rigid suppression of anything which might resemble 
commentary on the part of the narrator. Had he permitted this to 
ereep into Pip’s narrative the effect would not have been nearly 
so striking as it is. The result amounts to tragic irony, the repro- 
duction of the reality of an experience at a time when the reali- 
zation of the folly of it is known. There is a doubleness of vision 
in those pages devoted to Joe’s visit to Barnard’s Inn in which both 
the cruelty and the horror of Pip’s rejection and his realization of 
the full meaning of what he is doing become apparent. 

In the last part of the novel both childhood psychology and snob- 
bish duality are left behind. Pip arrives at his final state of mind, 


2 Ibid., p. 3. 
3 Compare this episode (Chapter IX) with the more serious deception prac- 
ticed by David Copperfield when faced with the oppression of the Murdstones. 
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and the resulting narration is much more simple. There is no child- 
ish distortion ; there is no egotistical dislocation. Hence, melodrama 
replaces psychology in the reduction to essentials. The Magwitch 
escape plot, Compeyson’s horrible death, Orlick’s attempt on Pip’s 
life, Miss Havisham’s destruction, are all sheer melodrama and 
are all crowded into this last section. Disillusionment is the theme, 
but there is also the consolation of truth-facing in this final part. 
The novel ends sombrely, but the bitterness is relieved by the 
heightened melodramatic action. 

In character development, too, Great Expectations represents a 
high point in Dickens’s development. Ever since Dombey and Son 
he had been consciously striving to draw a more perfect hero. In 
that novel, instead of letting Walter Gay ‘‘go bad’’ as he had origi- 
nally planned, he kept him stalwart, pure, and unrealistic. It was 
necessary for David Copperfield to awaken to certain realities 
before his life could be considered complete. Though he does, it is 
essentially an unchanged David who is last seen, dandling small 
Copperfields on his knee, and basking in the warm comfort of a 
cozy fire. He is almost completely a portrait of a boy from be- 
ginning to end. There is scarcely any David, the man, to be seen. 
Richard Carstone, in Bleak House, is permitted to disintegrate 
under the blighting influence of Chancery Court, but Dickens, at 
the time of Bleak House, was well on the way toward the creation 
of a realistic hero in Rick, even though he failed to give a full psy- 
chological insight into the mind of the man. Even in his complete 
collapse he appears to be a rather unreal, papier-maché figure. Ar- 
thur Clennam, of Little Dorrit, is the most convincing hero in 
Dickens before the coming of Pip. Clennam displays his humanity 
in the frequent periods of reflection in which he is seen. But even 
in Clennam the entire psychological man was not developed. Pip’s 
character is traced in its development from boy to man. It is a 
full portrait. The reason for the realistic presentation of this hero 
is to be found in the fact that we are taken within the hero’s mind. 
We are no longer external observers, left to judge the character of 
the observed solely from the evidence of his speech and actions. 
In presenting Pip, Dickens shows the detailed growth of a man 
from the internal vantage point of the man’s own feelings. Pip 
is a great stride forward in the development of the type of char- 
acter later seen in Bradley Headstone or in John Jasper, the man 
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who combines within himself good and evil, the modern bifurcated 
hero. 

In a like manner, Great Expectations gives us an example of 
Dickens’s advance in the creation of female characters. Shaw, in 
his preface to Saint Joan, condemns Mark Twain’s Joan and says: 
‘*Like Esther Summerson she makes her creator ridiculous.’’ A\l- 
most all of Dickens’s heroines make him look a bit ridiculous. His 
goody-goody girls, Mary Graham, Florence Dombey, Agnes Wick- 
field, Esther Summerson, Amy Dorrit, Lucie Manette, are always 
even-tempered, long-suffering, and virtuous ad nauseam. In Little 
Dorrit Miss Wade shows some of the traits which are incorporated 
into Estella and which serve to make her such a radical departure 
from the usual Dickens heroine. Estella’s training by Miss Havi- 
sham has warped and twisted her. To the extent that love has 
never been permitted to grow in her heart she is not a normal 
human being, and cannot be called a realistic heroine. But Dickens’s 
women are growing up. Shaw’s comments on Estella in his preface 
to the Limited Editions Club edition of Great Expectations reveal 


the truth about her character: 

It is not surprising that the unfortunate Bentley Drummle, whom she marries 
in the stupidity of sheer perversity, is obliged to defend himself from her 
clever malice with his fists: a consolation to us for Pip’s broken heart, but 
not altogether a credible one; for the real Estellas can usually intimidate the 
real Bentley Drummles. At all events the final sugary suggestion of Estella 
redeemed by Bentley’s thrashings and waste of her money, and living happily 
with Pip for ever after, provoked even Dickens’s eldest son to rebel against 
it, most justly.4 
Had the process of her humanization after her exposure to Bentley 
Drummle been shown, we might have seen a more perfect delinea- 
tion of a credible human being. As it is, she is a close approach. 

Of the rest of the characters in the novel, perhaps the most curi- 
ous is Miss Havisham. She presents several critical problems. She 
and Wopsle and Pumblechook are echoes from the older period of 
fantasy. In Miss Havisham there is also a large share of Dickens’s 
love of theatrical effects. Although these characters are remnants 
of an earlier period, they appear without the old spontaneity amidst 
the realistic seriousness of the novel. There is a heaviness about 
them. In Miss Havisham there is not only the abnormality of her 
fantastic existence to be considered, there is also the abnormal 
acceptance of her by the townspeople. Their matter-of-fact aecep- 
tance is not the usual reaction of average people to a deranged 


4G. B. Shaw, ‘‘Preface to Great Expectations,’’ (Edinburgh, 1937), p. xix. 
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mind. It is evidently another example of the distortion of normal 
lives brought about by social position and wealth. In Bleak House, 
Krook was surely a fantastic creature, both in life and in his death 
by spontaneous combustion. But as far as the action went he was 
relatively a minor character and, despite Dickens’s prefatory sci- 
entific interest in him, served almost entirely as pure symbolism. 
Miss Havisham, however, is different. She holds a far more im- 
portant position in this work than Krook did in his. Her symbolic 
function is diminished in proportion to the importance of her part 
in the action. It is natural to find in the world such deranged 
people who are driven to extremes by obsessions, but it is ques- 
tionable whether the grotesque or the fantastic should be used as 
a keystone in the structure of a serious work. The question reduces 
itself to this: was it necessary or desirable that Miss Havisham 
be presented in such a weird fashion in order that her function be 
performed? Could not the same important position be occupied, 
and similar results be attained by a less fantastic figure? Even 
though she is a grotesque element, Miss Havisham, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been skilfully used. Dickens so manages her that the 
average reader of his day (like the casual reader of today) was 
willing to accept her along with the realistic elements of the novel, 
the average reader being far more willing to suspend his disbelief 
than some critics are ready to admit. 

Herbert Pocket, Joe Gargery and Trabb’s boy serve in varying 
degrees as norms against which Pip’s life can be measured. Her- 
bert has a duality of character, of which each half serves as a com- 
mentary on Pip. One side of his character is level, steady, and 
substantial. This is the Herbert who acts as Pip’s social tutor, 
who comforts and cares for him when he has been injured, who is 
manager of the plans for Magwitch’s escape. There is, however, 
another side of his nature which is similar to that second phase 
of Pip’s life, the period of illusion. This is the Herbert who is 
even more outlandish in his expectations than Pip. This is the 
Herbert who is more hopelessly lost in his air castles because they 
have not even the insecure foundation of an unknown patron. Ac- 
cording to Herbert, all he has to do to become an insurer of ships 
is to look about him for the necessary capital. The closest he comes 
to disillusionment is the realization ‘‘that an opening won’t come 
to one, but one must go to it—so I have been.’’> He has walked 
8 Great Expectations, p. 256. 
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on ’Change during a busy time with a careful eye peeled for any 
capital that might come his way. This is the Herbert whom Pip 
rescues in the one decent act of his period of snobbery. Had there 
been no Pip to save him with the actuality of a partnership, Her- 
bert would have remained in his world of illusion. 

Joe Gargery, in a different fashion, also serves as a commentary 
on Pip. He is a recurrence of the Dickens ‘‘good’’ earthy char- 
acter. He represents in one human frame all the best elements of 
human nature. When he appears in Pip’s rooms he becomes the 
most damning evidence of Pip’s degeneration. The irony of the 
rejection is made all the more evident by Joe’s consciousness of the 
system of social stratification. ‘‘Diwisions among such must come, 
and must be met as they come.’” It is the fatalistic acceptance 
which points up the evil of the system. 

Trabb’s boy is almost pure demon. He is a demon who serves 
a delightful purpose, and I can conceive of no reader who does 
not feel like cheering him on as he capers on High Street and, shred 
by shred, strips Pip down to the disgusting bone. To make him 
‘*the joy of life felt by those who have nothing else but life,’’ as 
Chesterton does,’ is to stretch him a little beyond his capacity. 
Humphry House has summarized his réle and character quite well: 
As things were he was a good pin to prick Pip’s conceit; but if he himself 
had come into a fortune, he would have been just as nasty about it as Pip in 
his own way; and his way might have been worse.® 

Jaggers, Wemmick, Magwitch, Wopsle, Pumblechook, Belinda 
Pocket, Matthew Pocket and Biddy are all interesting and well- 
drawn characters whose casual listing should in no way imply that 
they are not each worth a serious and detailed investigation. They 
all show the extent to which Dickens had advanced in character 
delineation. In Great Expectations almost no character serves but 
a single purpose. Dickens had learned how to make his characters 
complex so that they funetion economically both in the basie plot 
and in the thematic presentation. Great Expectations is a novel 
which treats the social fable in terms of the life of one man. A 
wealth of material and characterization is present in the work, 
but it is so closely controlled by the author that no individual 
element or part exists which does not carry its proportionate share 
of the main plot and theme. 


6 Ibid., p. 209. 
7 Ibid,, p. xi. 
8 Humphry House, The Dickens World (London, 1941), p. 159. 





RITUAL AND REALITY: MASK AND 
DANCE MOTIFS IN HAWTHORNE’S FICTION 


By Norris YATES 
Iowa State College 


Anyone who reads Hawthorne systematically encounters certain 
themes and images over and over again, until he learns to look 
for them as he would for roadside signs pointing to a familiar town. 
Concerning Hawthorne’s use of recurrent motifs, few scholars 
have laid bare more heartwood at one stroke than Professor George 
Edward Woodberry when he pointed out the persistence with which 
Hawthorne ‘‘clings to a physical image, vividly impressing it upon 
the mind, like a text which gathers atmosphere and discloses sig- 
nificance under the special treatment of the preacher.’ This is 
particularly true of those images that are associated with masking 
and ceremonial dancing, especially with the medieval Dance of 
Death and with English mumming and folk dancing. Such images 
occur and recur in the work of Hawthorne, assuming various forms 
and interrelationships until they become thoroughly encrusted with 
meaning. In a number of works these dance motifs form an im- 
portant structural device as well as the leading symbol by which 
the author sets illusion over against reality, responsibility against 
duty. Since masking and dancing in Hawthorne’s fiction are no- 
where treated at any length,? I should like to review the principal 
mask and dance metaphors in his world of allegory, bypassing per- 
haps arbitrarily some of his shorter tales as well as the fragmentary 
novels of his final phase. 

Away from his writing desk Hawthorne’s actual connection with 
dancing and formal merry-making of any kind was slight, as one 
would expect in a descendant of the witch-hunting old Puritan 
Judge William Hathorne. It is true that just before Nathaniel’s 
graduation from Bowdoin College in 1825 he had helped with cer- 
tain arrangements for the Commencement Ball, perhaps to oblige 
his fellow-students and friends, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), p. 143. 
2 Newton Arvin calls attention to this material in his introduction to Haw- 
thorne’s Short Stories (New York, 1946), p. xiv. 
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Jonathan Cilley, and William Hale, who co-managed the affair.* 
But four years later at the age of twenty-five he said of the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Ball held in Salem, ‘‘You know my habits too 
well to suppose that I shall be there.’’* 

Yet even in his early works his interest in the dance as a literary 
device is evident. Usually a dance or festival is made to suggest, 
not gaiety, but its opposite counterparts of dismay and disaster, 
as in the early sketch ‘‘The Haunted Mind’’ (1835) : 

In the depths of every heart there is a tomb and a dungeon, though the lights, 
the music, and the revelry above may cause us to forget their existence, and 


the buried ones, or prisoners whom they hide. But sometimes, and oftenest at 
midnight, these dark receptacles are flung wide open.5 


The dance motif is used as a vehicle of ominous prophecy in 
*‘Night Sketches’’ (1839). The author depicts a mansion lighted 
from top to bottom for a ball and asks, ‘‘ And will Death and Sor- 
row ever enter that proud mansion? As surely as the dancers will 
be gay within its halls, to-night.’’ A variation on the same theme 
appears in ‘‘Little Annie’s Ramble’’ (1835), another of his early 
sketches in the Spectator vein: 


Who heeds the poor organ-grinder? None bnt myself and little Annie . 
whose feet begin to move in unison with the lively tune, as if she were loath 
that music should be wasted without a dance. But where would Annie find a 
partner? Some have the gout in their toes, or the rheumatism in their joints; 
some are stiff with age; some feeble with disease; some are so lean that their 
bones would rattle, and others of such ponderous size that their agility would 
crack the flagstones; but many, many, have leaden feet, because their hearts 
are far heavier than lead. It is a sad thought that I have chanced upon. 
What a company of dancers should we be!6 


The Dance of Death is brushed in here, though very lightly. 


This medieval motif, in the form of the witches’ Sabbath or 
Walpurgis-Night, is central in the story-pageant of ‘‘ Young Good- 
man Brown.’” Hawthorne was probably steeped from childhood 
in New England witch lore, but for this tale he drew also upon 


3 Manning Hawthorne, ‘‘Nathaniel Hawthorne at College,’? NEQ, x1 
(1940), 277. 

4Edward B. Hungerford, ‘‘Hawthorne Gossips about Salem,’’ NEQ, v1 
(1933), 451. For evidence of Hawthorne’s aversion to formal balls and 
dances later in his life see Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife (Boston, 1885), m1, 38-39. 

5 The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. George Parsons Lathrop (Boston, 
1882-1896), 1, 393-394. All references to Hawthorne’s writings are from this 
edition unless otherwise stated. 

6 Works, 1, 483 and 144-145. 

7 Works, tu, 89-106. 
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such printed sources as the works of Cotton Mather, Cervantes, 
and Spenser, as well as C. W. Upham’s Lectures on Witchcraft.* 
From Mather and Upham Hawthorne could have drawn the Puri- 
tan notion that the gloomy, evil-haunted forest had once been the 
Devil’s own territories, where ‘‘Indian pow-waws in damnable 
league with Satan’’ were the rule.® In other words, the Walpurgis- 
Night, rusticated to New England and transmuted accordingly by 
the Puritans, furnished the basis for the chief episode of this tale: 
the nightmarish revel at which Young Goodman Brown beholds 
his neighbors and his wife Faith and as a consequence loses his own 
faith in mankind. 

Hawthorne here reinforces the dance motif with a preliminary 
pseudo-logical discussion between Brown and the Devil. Notice 
also such deft impressionistic touches as the waxing and waning of 
the flames and the consequent disappearance and reappearance of 
the dancing figures. Such intermittent half-glimpses as we are 
permitted intensify the sense of motion and mystery. 

We see two flashes of the witch-dance in ‘‘Feathertop,’’ once 
when Mother Rigby refers to having danced with worse scarecrows 
than her own creation in the forest witch meetings; and again, on 


a minute seale, when our attention is ealled to the dance of the imps 
around the bow! of the Chevalier Feathertop’s hell-ignited pipe.?® 
The witches’ revel recurs once again in The Scarlet Letter when 
grim old Mistress Hibbins alludes to it and tries to tempt Hester 
Prynne thither.” 

Whenever the mask and the dance are associated in Hawthorne’s 


8 For a fuller discussion of Hawthorne’s use of material by Mather and 
Upham see G. Harrison Orians, ‘‘New England Witchcraft in Fiction,’’ AL, 
1 (1930), 54-71. For discussion of Hawthorne and Cervantes see Fannye N. 
Cherry, ‘‘The Sources of Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown.’’’ AL, v 
(1934), 342-348; and for Hawthorne and Spenser, Randall Stewart, ‘‘ Haw- 
thorne and The Faerie Queene,’’ PQ, xtt (1933), 196-206. See also Richard 
Fogle, ‘‘ Ambiguity and Clarity in Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodman Brown,’ ’’ 
NEQ, xvi (1945), 448-465. For further treatment of Hawthorne’s sources 
see Elizabeth Chandler, ‘‘A Study of the Sources of the Tales and Romances 
Written by Nathaniel Hawthorne before 1853,’’ Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages, vil (1926); ‘‘ Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne 1825- 
1850. From the ‘Charge Books’ of the Salem Athenaeum,’’ Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, Ltxyit (1932), 65-87; Arlin Turner, ‘‘ Hawthorne’s 
Literary Borrowings,’’ PMLA, LI (1936), 543-562; and Marion L. Kesselring, 
‘*Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850,’’ BNYPL, ui (1949), 55-71, 121-138, 
and 173-194. 

® Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, quoted by Orians, p. 65. 

10 Works, 11, 273, 275. 

11 Works, v, 144. 
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work they are likely to stand for unreality, unnaturalness, and the 
concern for mere appearances rather than the substance of life. 
Typical of a number of jottings in The American Note-Books is 
this idea for a story (never developed): ‘‘To allegorize life with a 
masquerade, and represent mankind generally as masquers. Here 
and there, a natural face may appear.’”* Sometimes the outward 
show is gloomy and terrifying as in ‘‘ Young Goodman Brown.’’ 
Sometimes it is gay, and in such eases it is invariably associated 
with English customs of mumming and festive dancing, as in ‘‘ The 
Maypole of Merry Mount.’’ In the note prefixed to this tale Haw- 
thorne had written, ‘‘The masques, mummeries, and festive customs, 
described in the text are in accordance with the manners of the 
age. Authority on these points may be found in Strutt’s Book of 
English Sports and Pastimes.’’?* 

The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, by Joseph 
Strutt (London, 1801), did not furnish the historical incidents of 
this tale. These Hawthorne obtained from various annals, chroni- 
cles, and local histories of New England. However, he wrote in 
the prefatory note that the historical facts ‘‘have wrought them- 
selves, almost spontaneously, into a sort of allegory.’’ It was with 
the aid of Strutt that they did so — of Strutt and of the fact that 
the May Games had been attacked as works of the Devil by Philip 
Stubbes and other Puritans. After all, the May Games included 
the bawdy Robin Hood folk-plays and were thus closely associated 
with the theater, as well as with ‘‘wakes and revels’’ and with 
sensuality in general.1* Professor G. H. Orians, who has discussed 
the various sources of ‘‘The Maypole of Merry Mount,’’ points out 
that Hawthorne’s debt to Strutt is ‘‘simply the prosaic articula- 
tion of what the author himself admitted.’’ He adds that certain 
items in Strutt and in ‘‘Merry Mount’’ are not always found in 
Maypole pageantry, such as the animal disguise, the savage man, 
the grinning match, the horse collar, the gilded staff and the 
crossed searf of the Lord of the May, the fool’s cap and appended 
bells, the use of the Maypole for year-round activities, and the ab- 
rogation at sunset of lordly rights.*> To these he might have added 


12 The American Note-Books by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Randall Stewart 
(New Haven, 1932), p. 99. 

13 Works, 1, 70. 

14 See The Anatomie of Abuses, ed. F. J. Furnivall (1877), Part I, p. 146. 

15 G. Harrison Orians, ‘‘Hawthorne and ‘The Maypole of Merry Mount,’ ’’ 
MLN, um (1948), 161, 165; see also Walter Blair, ‘‘Color, Light, and Shadow 
in Hawthorne’s Fiction,’’ NEQ, xv (1942), esp. 74-75, 89-90. 
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the yawning match.’® For the ‘‘Salvage Man’’ Hawthorne may 
well have drawn on The Faerie Queene as well as The Sports and 
Pastimes, since he uses Spenser’s spelling (with the ‘‘l’’). As for 
the King of Christmas, the Lord of Misrule, the morris-dancing, 
and the performing bear, these were, as Hawthorne says, ‘‘in ac- 
cordance with the manners of the age.’’ 

Besides The Faerie Queene another source for this tale is Mil- 
ton’s Comus. Hawthorne twice refers to the Merry Mounters as 
‘*the crew of Comus,’’ and he ealls the flower-decked priest ‘‘the 
very Comus of the crew.’”*? He writes: 


Had a wanderer, bewildered in the melancholy forest, heard their mirth .. . 
he might have fancied them the crew of Comus, some already transformed to 
brutes, some midway between man and beast, and the others rioting in the 
flow of tipsy jollity that foreran the change.18 


Compare this with these lines from Comus’s initial speech : 


. .. midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity . . . ‘(lines 103-104) .19 
Milton’s direction preceding this speech also suggests the Merry 


Mounters at their revel: 
Comus enters with a Charming Rod in one hand, his Glass in the other, with 
him a rout of Monsters headed like sundry sorts of wilde Beasts, but other- 


wise like Men and Women, their Apparel glistring, they come in making a 
riotous and unruly noise, with Torches in their hands.2° 


Perhaps more important is the direction for the breaking up of 
Comus’s crew: ‘‘The Brothers rush in with Swords drawn, wrest 
his Glass out of his hand, and break it against the ground; his rout 
make signs of resistance, but are all driven in;.. .’”™ 

There is no such abrupt denouement in any of Hawthorne’s New 
England sourees. Dare we say that the sharp climax of Hawthorne’s 
tale was suggested by the above passage in Milton’s masque? Was 
the symbolic cutting down of the Maypole meant to correspond to 
the breaking of Comus’s glass? At any rate Spenser and Milton each 
contributed something to this tale, and their influence blended 
~~ 16 Stratt, p. 370. I have used an 1830 reprint of the 1801 edition. 

17 The Miltonic parallels noted have been traced and discussed independently 
by Mr. Bernard Weisburg in an unpublished study of Milton’s influence on 
Hawthorne. 

18 Works, 1, 72. 

19 The Student’s Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson (New York, 1945), p. 48. 

20 Loc. cit. 

21 Ibid., p. 62. Perhaps Scott’s Kenilworth should also be mentioned for 


its fictionalized description of the famous Elizabethan masque at Kenilworth 
Castle. Hawthorne was a lifelong reader of Scott. 
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with that of Strutt and of New England historical lore as Haw- 
thorne worked out his allegory of sensual jollity vanquished by 
stern morality. 

In several other sketches Hawthorne shows how ideas involving 
masking and the dance must have churned below the surface of his 
mind, rising occasionally to the level of conscious expression. A 
note written perhaps early in 1838 evolved into the minor tale of 
‘“Howe’s Masquerade.’’ A festive ball likewise figures prominent- 
ly in ‘‘Lady Eleanore’s Mantle.’’ And in ‘‘A Select Party’’ Haw- 
thorne once more draws on the dance for an image to illustrate a 
specific statement about the close connection between frivolity, 
sham, and unnaturalness. The guests at the party are called ‘‘fan- 
tastic maskers, rendering heroism and nature alike ridiculous by 
the grave absurdity of their pretensions to such attributes.’’*? Here 
nature is no longer the evil-haunted forest and the dance is not a 
self-abandonment but an artificial, unnatural restraint. Both atti- 
tudes, Hawthorne seems to say, are equally destructive. 

Allusion has already been made to the witch-dance in The Scar- 
let Letter. In another part of the novel Governor Bellingham com- 
pares little Pearl to the small apparitions seen at the court masques 
of King James, and he adds significantly that ‘‘we called them 
children of the Lord of Misrule.’’** 

However, there is less use of the dance as theme or imagery in 
The Scarlet Letter than in The House of the Seven Gables. In the 
latter we see once again how various images, events, or character- 
istics, once observed or conceived, tended to stick in Hawthorne’s 
mind, perhaps driven deeper by subsequent observations until they 
finally worked themselves out in his fiction. In his Bowdoin Col- 
lege days he had known Uncle Trench, who ‘‘trundled a wheel- 
barrow full of gingerbread and root beer to his eager customers in 
Maine Hall’’** (Uncle Trench may have inspired the character of 
Uncle Venner in the novel). Later, in 1838, he seribbled a brief 
description of a monkey tethered amid a throng of July Fourth 
eelebrants and noted ‘‘gingerbread figures in the shape of Jim 
Crow and other popularities.’*> That same summer he took his 


22 Works, u, 77. 

23 Works, v, 135. 

24 Manning Hawthorne, p. 249. 

25‘‘Passages from the American Note-Books,’ 
Works, tx, 118. Not in Stewart’s edition. 


’ 


ed. Sophia Hawthorne, in 
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fruitful trip to North Adams, Massachusetts, and one of the many 
notes he made there describes a man with 


a hand-organ, connected with which was a row of figures, such as dancers 
pirouetting and turning, a lady playing on a piano, soldiers, a negro wench 
dancing, and opening and shutting a huge red mouth—all these keeping time 
to the lively or slow tunes of the organ . . .26 


Eleven years later, on July 29, 1849, he recorded: 


... I saw Julian dancing, while Una drummed on an empty pail; and in- 
quiring what was going on, he replied—‘‘I’m a monkey.’’—and Una said, 
‘*T’m the music man.’’ So it appeared that they were playing the organ- 
grinder and his monkey, going about collecting cents and small change.27 


All the above notes reappear, transmuted, in The House of the 
Seven Gables. Hepzibah Pyncheon gives away a gingerbread figure 
of Jim Crow to a small boy and finally sells him another — her 
first sale. Hawthorne invests the little dancer with sudden sig- 
nificance : 

It was done! The sordid stain of that copper coin could never be washed 
away from her palm. The little school-boy, aided by the impish figure of the 
negro dancer, had wrought an irreparable ruin. The structure of ancient 


aristocracy had been demolished by him, even as if his childish gripe had 
torn down the seven-gabled mansion.2§ 


Here is an ironic twist to the dance symbol — merriment contemp- 
tible in its frivolity and insignificance is associated with the down- 
fall of one of the grim old first families of Puritanism. 

Later the Italian plays gay jigs and waltzes on his barrel-organ 
before the Pyncheon house; his monkey capers; the puppets in his 
wooden show-box perform their mechanical routines. All the while 
Judge Pyncheon sits in his chair inside, dead.” Once more Haw- 
thorne has shown us gaiety proven hollow in the face of overpow- 
ering disaster. Accustomed by now to look for this meaning in 
connection with dancing and merry-making, we may understand 
the unconscious irony of Clifford’s exclamation as he points into 
the death-room: ‘‘As for us, Hepzibah, we can dance now!’”°® 
We may thus predict the speedy collapse of this mood of elation. 
Likewise we may feel afresh the cruelty of Matthew Maule when he 
hypnotizes Alice Pyncheon and makes her dance ‘‘some high-placed 


26 The American Note-Books, ed. Stewart, p. 55. 
27 Ibid., p. 208. 

28 Works, 11, 70. 

29 Works, 1, 345-350. 

30 Works, 1, 296. 
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jig, or hop-skip rigadoon, befitting the brisk lasses at a rustic 
merry-making. .. . Thus all the dignity of life was lost.’** For 
us the grotesqueness of her humiliation is hardly relieved by her 
speedy death. Well may we consider all dancing in Hawthorne’s 
fiction to be a ‘‘dismal merry-making,’’ although he used the phrase 
to denote a revel that happened not to include dancing.** 

In The Blithedale Romance the symbols of the dance and mask 
become a major element in the unfolding of both narrative and 
moral. The Faerie Queene, the concept of Arcadia, and most im- 
portant of all, Hawthorne’s own life at Brook Farm are woven 
into the background of incident and foreground of characteriza- 
tion. Randall Stewart mentions the presence of ‘‘allegorie figures 
from The Faerie Queene’’ among the masqueraders,** and another 
‘*salvage man’’ turns out to be Zenobia’s selfish, sensual husband. 
Zenobia herself, like the Veiled Lady, has masked her true identity, 
as Hawthorne explicitly points out.** As for the Blithedale colony, 
Coverdale, the novelist’s alter ego, declares that the mere presence 
of Zenobia in ‘‘our heroic enterprise’? makes it seem ‘‘an illusion, 
a masquerade, a pastoral, a counterfeit Arcadia, in which we grown- 
up men and women were making a play-day of the years that were 


given us to live in.’’*> Yet Zenobia herself falls victim to this il- 
lusion. 

The novelist had well thumbed Sidney’s Arcadia ;*° however, he 
borrowed from it little specific detail. Its contribution was rather 
the general idea of a pastoral never-never land of pleasure and 
make-believe — an idea suggested even more strongly by Brook 
Farm itself, where enthusiastic utopians who also knew about Ar- 


31 Works, 11, 249. 

32 ‘When the reformation of the world is complete, a fire shall be made of 
the gallows; and the Hangman shall come and sit down by it, in solitude and 
despair. To him shall come the Last Thief, the Last Prostitute, the Last 
Drunkard, and other representatives of past crime and vice, and they shall 
hold a dismal merry-making quaffing the contents of the Drunkard’s last 
Brandy Bottle’’ (The American Note-Books, ed. Stewart, p. 98). This idea 
was used in the story ‘‘Earth’s Holocaust.’’ 

33¢*Hawthorne and The Faerie Queene,’’ PQ, xx (1933), 197. 

34 Works, v, 328. 

35 Works, v, 344. 

36 ‘In his library was an early copy of Sir Philip Sidmey’s ‘Areadia,’... 
which he had read so industriously for forty years that it was nearly worn 
out of its thick leathern cover’’ (James T. Fields, Yesterdays With Authors 
[Boston, 1872], p. 62). 
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eadia arranged tableaux and masquerades that reappear, disguised 
and amplified, in the novel of their skeptical eo-laborer. 

‘‘This is May-Day! Alas, what a difference between the ideal 
and the real!’’*? Hawthorne wrote not long after joining the com- 
munity. The tenacious New England winter hung on late that year, 
as it does in The Blithedale Romance — ‘‘ How cold an Arcadia was 
this!’’ exclaims Coverdale on his first evening in the paradise of 
Blithedale.** Doubtless ‘‘eold’’ is used here to mean a coldness 
of heart among the colonists, a lack of human warmth, as well as 
a lowness of physical temperature. In the novel a planned May- 
Day pageant is held up for two days by snow-drifts and cold 
weather. In his notes Hawthorne had written, ‘‘We had some 
tableaux last evening, the principal characters being sustained by 
Mr. Farley and Miss Ellen Slade. They went off very well. ...’’® 
Hawthorne’s critical imagination expanded this event, here so 
tersely set down, into Chapter VIII of the novel, entitled ‘‘ A Mod- 
ern Arecadia.’’ In it he invokes his talent for pageantry to empha- 
size the false and artificial nature of the whole utopian experi- 
ment. The masqueraders do not even make good shams; Priscilla 
eannot keep up her character as the flowery May-Queen but falls 
back into her usual wan spiritlessness.*® As for the other players: 


Arcadians though we were, our costume bore no resemblance to the beribboned 
doublets, silk breeches and stockings, and slippers fastened with artificial roses, 
that distinguish the pastoral people of poetry and the stage. In outward show, 
I humbly conceive, we looked rather like a gang of beggars, or banditti, than 
either a company of honest laboring-men, or a conclave of philosophers.41 
The evil-smelling weed which Zenobia playfully fastens among the 
flowers in her hair adds a note of ominous foreshadowing. Some 
time after the féte Coverdale remarks that when the Blithedalers 
were in the grip of their enthusiasm Nature itself seemed richer, 
‘‘as if she had been taken by surprise and seen at unawares, with 
no opportunity to put off her real look, assume the mask with which 
she mysteriously hides herself from mortals.’’*? But this is only 


a deception. The toilers find no clue to Nature. ‘‘Our labor sym- 
bolized nothing.”’ 


37 ‘* Passages from the American Note-Books,’’ in Works, 1x, 233. Not in 
Stewart’s edition. 

38 Works, v, 363. 

39 Works, 1x, 234. Not in Stewart’s edition. 

40 Works, v, 388. 

41 Works, v, 391. 

42 Works, v, 394. 
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A striking difference of two men’s interests is revealed by two 
accounts of an outdoor masquerade and picnic which was given 
on September 27, 1841, as a birthday party for a child of one of 
the Brook Farmers. George P. Bradford, with whom Hawthorne 
spent part of the afternoon, refers to it only briefly in his ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Brook Farm.’’** His companion wrote of it at length 
and preserved many of the details in Chapter XXIV of The Blithe- 
dale Romance.** Here occurs the second important use of mask and 
dance symbolism in the novel. The narrator’s sudden discovery of 
the maskers, the Indian (in the notes a squaw, in the novel a chief), 
the goddess Diana, the Negro Jim Crow, the games, the ring-dance, 
as well as the shrewd Yankee farmer whose amused looking-on goes 
far to destroy the spell — these are common to both the novel and 
the Note-Books; so is the leafy twilight streaked with sun and 
shadow.*® But the differences are more significant than the simi- 
larities. The assemblage of maskers is much larger and more varied 
in Blithedale, and the devil-dance motif is introduced in the novel, 
through references to the ‘‘Satanie music’’ and the ‘‘ Devil’s tune,’’ 
and by figures representing the fiendish musician seen by Tam 
O’Shanter, and Moll Pitcher the witch of Lynn. There is also an- 
other comparison with the crew of Comus. Additional characters 
include a Bavarian broom-girl, a Kentucky hunter, and a Shaker, 
also Puritans, Cavaliers, and Revolutionary officers; these fill out 
a picture that suggests a panorama of America, past and present. 
A further hint of sensuality derives from ‘‘some old-fashioned 
skinkers and drawers, all with portentously red noses,’’ who are 
preparing a banquet. 

There are other differences of detail between the novel and the 
germinal notes. Miles Coverdale is alone instead of accompanied 
when he discovers the revel. Diana’s arrow, instead of striking 
his hand, hits the tree behind which he is hiding. More important, 
Hawthorne himself had quietly joined the merry-makers ; but Cover- 
dale, who has been seeking solitude, flees with the crowd in pur- 


43 Century, XLV (1892), 141-148. Bradford merely says, ‘‘So we had very 
varied amusements suited to the different seasons—tableaux, charades, dancing, 
masquerades, and rural fetes out of doors’’ (p. 142). 

44 Cf. The American Note-Books ed. Stewart, 78-79 and Works, v, 556-560. 
Further discussion may be found in Arlin Turner, ‘‘ Autobiographical Elements 
in Hawthorne’s The Blithedale Romance,’’ University of Texas Studies in 
English, xv (1935), 39-63. 


45 For comment on the use of light and shadow in this work see Blair, pp. 
77-79. 
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suit, “‘like a mad poet hunted by chimeras.’’** From the place of 
profane revelry he runs inadvertently to an area with a conno- 
tation of sanctity, the rock known as Eliot’s pulpit. Here a crucial 
scene takes place involving the four principal characters of the 
novel, and Zenobia learns of Hollingsworth’s love for Priscilla. 
But even this episode has an air of fantasy, enhanced by Zenobia’s 
costume, which represents that of her imperious Oriental proto- 
type. And Hollingsworth’s stern query, ‘‘Did I call you hither 
from among the masqueraders yonder?’’*? harmonizes with Haw- 
thorne’s own comment on the masquerade in the Note-Books; in 
fact both reveal implicitly the intention of the novelist: ‘‘It has 
left a fantastic impression on my memory, this intermingling of 
wild and fabulous characters with real and homely ones. . .’’** 

Reality and fantasy are indeed deftly interwoven and become 
symbolic of their intermixture in life. This treatment of the masque 
background is the opposite of that in ‘‘The Maypole of Merry 
Mount,’’ where the real —that is, the moral —is made to grate 
harshly on that which is material, sensual, unreal. Then too, the 
dance at Merry Mount was broken up forcibly, whereas Zenobia 
and Coverdale might have chosen to remain at the masquerade where 
unpleasant truths are veiled by dreamy utopians. Finally, the two 
lovers in ‘‘Merry Mount’’ derive benefit from the dissolution of 
the pageant of shams. By contrast Zenobia cannot stand the shat- 
tering of her illusions and inecontinently drowns herself. 

Why are the ‘‘grim Puritans’’ and the Brook Farmers set down 
in this devils’ revel, lumped with Cavaliers, and likened with all the 
rest to Comus and his erew? The answer may be that both the Puri- 
tans in their intolerance and the modern colonists in their eva- 
sion of reality were committing a mortal sin just as surely as were 
the witches who danced around Young Goodman Brown and the 
revelers who wheeled around Morton’s Maypole. All were flirting 
with Satan, treading on the crumbling edge of the pit. 

As in The Blithedale Romance, the key role played by masking 


46 Works, v, 563. Lina Bohmer stresses Coverdale’s failure to find a lonely 
spot even in the woods and his consequent discontent at Blithedale: ‘‘ Aber 
haiifig findet er sich hier nicht die Stille und Einsamkeit, die er sucht, denn 
sehr oft werden Zusammenkiinfte im oder Kostumfeste veranstaltet, wie sie 
tatsiichlich die Brookfarmer sehr geliebt haben. . . . Er kénnte nicht in Blithe- 
dale leben, ohne einen Platz zu wissen der ihm allein gehért ...’’ (Brook- 
farm und Hawthornes ‘‘Blithedale Romance’’ [Jena, 1936], p. 71). 


47 Works, v, 563. 
48 The American Note-Books, p. 78. 
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and the dance in The Marble Faun derives from Hawthorne’s own 
observations expanded and intensified by his long interest in these 
traditional pageant-symbols. The subtitle, ‘‘The Romance of Monte 
Beni,’’ may remind us that the ancestral estate of Donatello is 
identified with Areadia. ‘‘Come in wild Faun,’’ says Miriam, 
‘‘and tell me the latest news from Arecady!’’*® Donatello is fre- 
quently described as gamboling and dancing; and Miriam, painting 
a rustic dance, chooses him as model for the ‘‘ wildest dancer of 
them all.’ But by now we know that in Hawthorne’s work crisis 
and catastrophe invariably follow dancing and merriment. In 
Chapter X, entitled ‘‘The Sylvan Dance,’’ Hawthorne thus fore- 
shadows trouble for his two revelers: 

Donatello snapped his fingers above his head, as fauns and satyrs taught 
us first to do, and seemed to radiate jollity out of his whole nimble person. 
Nevertheless, there was a kind of dim apprehension in his face, as if he 
dreaded that a moment’s pause might break the spell, and snatch away the 
sportive companion whom he had waited for through so many dreary months. 

‘*Dance, dance!’’ cried he, joyously. ‘‘If we take breath, we shall be as 


we were yesterday. There, now, is the music, just beyond this clump of trees. 
Dance, Miriam, dance!’’51 


A little further on the author compares the merry crew led by 
the Faun to the gay figures carved on an antique vase or an an- 
cient sarcophagus, and characteristically points out that once you 
have seen the fallen youth, overturned chariot, fainting maiden or 
other ‘‘tragie incident’’ which is always portrayed, ‘‘you ean look 
no more at the festal portions of the scene, except with reference 
to this one slightly suggested doom and sorrow.’”? Here in con- 
densed form is Hawthorne’s attitude toward the dance and toward 
all revelry which is either over-exuberant or coldly formal and 
lacking in spontaneity. This attitude is also reflected in the dour 
note — almost the tone of a kill-joy— which he sounds in his 
Note-Book descriptions of the Roman Carnival. This bit of dam- 
nation with faint praise is typical: ‘‘I can conceive of its being 
rather agreeable than otherwise, up to the age of twenty.’*** When 

49 Frank Davidson in ‘‘ Toward a Re-evaluation of The Blithedale Romance,’’ 
NEQ, xxv (1952), 374-383, even asserts that the main theme of this novel is 


the tragedy attendant on ambiguities which man believes to be real but which 
are by nature veiled. 


50 Works, vi, 55. 

51 Works, vi, 64. 

52 Works, vi, 107. 

53 Works, v1, 110. Cited also by Dorothy Waples in ‘‘Suggestions for In- 
terpreting The Marble Faun,’’ AL, xitt (1941), 237. 
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he saw the Carnival the next year (1859), he was somewhat more 
impressed.** But afterwards in England he wrote crankily, ‘‘Upon 
my honor, I never in my life knew a shallower joke than the Carni- 
val at Rome.’’** Nonetheless he admitted that it fascinated him 
and he not only described it at some length in his notes but elab- 
orated these a good deal in The Marble Faun. Later he blamed 
the length of the work on the fact that he could not bring himself 
to cut or cancel his many descriptions of Roman and Florentine 
scenes, which he had so enjoyed penning.** Among these scenes 
we may reckon those of the Carnival. 

As in Blithedale he adopted some factual details in toto, changed 
others slightly, and transfused still others almost beyond recogni- 
tion in accordance with his purpose. Kenyon, like Hawthorne, is 
assaulted with unusual vigor by the throwers of confetti and vege- 
tables. Kenyon notices the shallowness and pretense of most of 
the gaiety, as had Hawthorne himself. Various types of masks are 
described in approximately parallel phrases in the notes and the 
novel. Among other details Hawthorne records the use of white 
dominoes, and in one of the most telling bits of symbolism in The 
Marble Faun he pictures the joyful Hilda, purged of her empathic 
guilt, in a white domino —a stark contrast to the black masks of 
the penitent murderers, Miriam and Donatello.** Donatello is also 
shown earlier as wearing a mask which is ‘‘featureless,’’ and his 
aspect is ‘‘ghastly and startling.’’ When confronted by Kenyon 
he returns stare for stare with his ‘‘hollow eyes’’ and hurries away 
without speaking.®* In penance for his crime he has abrogated his 
individuality; he has become a worm of the dust.5® Hawthorne 
amplifies this theme of mortal insignificance by working into the 
pageant of maskers a parade of the dignitaries of Rome. In the 
notes his eye is on the Grand Duke; in the novel he stresses the 
falsity and pretentiousness of these grandees, who behind their 
gaudy finery are ‘‘illusive shadows, every one.’’®° 

54‘*Passages from the French and Italian Notebooks,’’ in Works, x, 80. 
See also pp. 68-69. 

85 Works, X, 486-491. 

56 Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, u, 181. 

57 Caroline Ticknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (Boston, 1913), p. 219. 

58 Works, v1, 501, 505-506, 510. 

59 Works, 446-447. 


60 For additional comment and criticism see Newton Arvin, Hawthorne 
(Boston, 1929), pp. 258-263. 
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By means of pageant and dance, then, Hawthorne partially fused 
his romance of sin, growth and atonement with its cluttered Italian 
background. In the final celebration Miriam and Donatello are 
whirled along in a saturnalia of penitence. Concerning this epi- 
sode some interesting commentary was exchanged by Hawthorne 
and his friend, the historian John Lothrop Motley. From Motley’s 
baleony Hawthorne had viewed part of the Carnival on his first 
visit to Rome. Later Motley wrote to him, in a letter dated March 
29, 1860: ‘‘The way in which the two victims dance through the 
Carnival on the last day is very striking. It is like a Greek tragedy 
in its effect, without being in the least Greek.’’* To this Haw- 
thorne replied from Bath, England (April 1, 1860) : 


You are certainly that Gentle Reader for whom all my books were exclu- 
sively written. Nobody else ... has ever said exactly what I love to hear. 
It is most satisfactory to be hit upon the raw, to be shot straight through 
the heart. . . . You take the book precisely as I meant it; and if your note 
had come a few days sooner, I believe I would have printed it in a postscript 
which I have added to the second edition, because it explains better than I 
found possible to do the way in which my romance ought to be taken.62 


How ought it to be taken? In it one may detect the Greek view 
of an inexorable fate against which men struggle in vain, but more 
central is the Christian theme of sin, penitence, and atonement 
through suffering. However, the tragedy of Miriam and Donatello 
is ceremonialized by their participation in the wild Bacchie dance 
of the Carnival. The forward action of the book has practically 
ceased before the festivities begin, and the pattern of their peni- 
tence and fate is unfolded in a dramatic ritual highly analogous 
to the tragedies of Aeschylus in particular.®* In these scenes Hilda, 
Kenyon and other spectators function somewhat as did the old 
choral commentators. On the other hand the lushness of detail 
suggests paganism in decadence, Roman opulence rather than Attic 
simplicity. 

Historically, then, the mask and dance as motifs appealed to 
Hawthorne because, in the Puritan tradition with which he was so 
familiar, they stood for collective evil, particularly devil-worship, 


61 Works, vi, 500. 

62 Reprinted in ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’’ by George 
Parsons Lathrop, Works, xu, 537. 

63 Paul Elmer More has compared The House of the Seven Gables to the 
tragedies of Aeschylus in Shelburne Essays, First Series (New York, 1904), 
pp. 39-40. 
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pagan sensuality, and lack of restraint. In ‘‘ Young Goodman 
Brown”’ and ‘‘The Maypole of Merry Mount’’ the dance is a men- 
tal and moral debauch, a wild abandonment of self to Satan on the 
part of the dancers. In ‘‘A Select Party,’’ The House of the Seven 
Gables, and The Blithedale Romance the dance seems at first the 
opposite —a strained and unnatural pose rather than a dionysiac 
whirl. In all cases, however, the object of the dancers is to shut 
out reality. In The Marble Faun the dance is both an escape and 
a penitential rite. 

Aesthetically, masking and the dance appealed to Hawthorne 
because such relatively stiff and formal pageantry furnished the 
perfect means of objectifying and dramatizing — as in a morality 
play — one of his favorite themes, irresponsible illusion shattered 
by the harsh but solid realities of duty and the need for responsi- 
bility. 
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THE HARLEY GLOSSARY AND ‘‘SAXON PATOIS”’ 

The concept of subdialects within a general dialectal area is 
of course one of the most easily supported in linguistic study. As 
it effects Old English, the clearest example is obviously the division 
of the Anglian dialect into Mercian and Northumbrian, for in spite 
of many phonological developments which connect them into some 
sort of unity, there are a good many linguistic phenomena in which 
they are to be distinguished one from the other. Further, we have 
good reason to suspect, mostly from Middle English evidence, that 
the East Saxons spoke a dialect in some points distinguishable from 
that of the West Saxons. 

Karl Biilbring, Paul Boll, and other philologists around the turn 
of the century were following a defensible principle when they 
postulated the entity ‘‘Saxon Patois,’’ but I would suggest that 
the evidence as we have it does not justify their conclusions. The 
two principal documents which Biilbring assigned to this subdialect, 
the Blickling Homilies and the Harley Glossary, do show certain 
peculiarities which set them apart to some extent from the known, 
standard dialects of Old English. With regard to the Blickling 
Homilies, however, A. K. Hardy has shown that they were written 
in the Mercian dialect, and that the points in which their language 
differs from the Mercian of the Vespasian Psalter are to be ex- 
plained more on the basis of chronology than of differing dialects.’ 

Since the one document which remains under the label ‘‘Saxon 
Patois’’ is the Glossary in MS Harley 3376 in the British Museum, 
it seems that it should be reconsidered in the light of modern dia- 
lectology. 

From the point of view of dialect vocabulary, the Harley Glossary 
presents a curious and interesting situation. It contains a large 
number of dialect words, but if it is to be considered a repre- 
sentative of some subdialect of the Saxon area, we would expect to 
find in it few or no Anglian words. Richard Jordan, in his mono- 


1A. K. Hardy, Die Sprache der Blickling Homilien (Leipzig, 1899). It 
should be mentioned that Biilbring later revised his stand on the homilies in 
the light of this study of Hardy’s. 
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graph which is now standard on the subject of dialect vocabulary,” 
pointed out that the following words, all of which appear in 
the Glossary, are Anglian: gescr@pe, 206, 2, 4; épian, 240, 1; 
bebycgan, 200, 29; rocettan, 229, 19; banwerc, 200, 12; gnépelicnys, 
244, 6. Later studies of the vocabulary restrictions of the Old 
English dialects* have turned up many more words which are 
absent from West Saxon texts but in current use in Anglian 
documents; of these the following occur in the Harley Glos- 
sary: hdtian, 214, 31; gehléopor, 224, 7; préodian, 216, 19; 
bresdéc, 197, 3; from, 232, 3; godwrecniss, 236, 1; ellenwddian, 228, 
16; telg, 244, 30; and others. There are also a respectable number 
of peculiarly Saxon words in the Glossary (e.g. nytweordness, 206, 
7; and others), but the extremely large number of Anglian words 
is hard to explain. 

One explanation, and the only one which would salvage some- 
thing of the idea of ‘‘Saxon Patois,’’ might be that the dialect of 
the maker of the glossary was a border dialect, say in Oxfordshire 
or Warwick, where a mixed vocabulary as well as a mixed phonology 
was in use. This hypothesis is much too facile, however, and if its 
reasoning were admitted, some ten or fifteen other puzzling texts 
with mixed dialectal features would long since have been assigned 
confidently to Warwick or Oxford or Hertford without substantial 
proof. 

An explanation which seems to me a much more likely one in- 
volves the whole process of making a glossary in the Old English 
monastery. The glossaries, almost by definition, were made up of 
more or less difficult, unfamiliar Latin words which a reader might 
want explained in his native English. A scholar compiling such a 
glossary undoubtedly would run into some Latin words which he 
did not know himself, in which case the most natural thing for 
him to do would be to look up the word in some earlier glossary, 
if one were available. We know that there were several, and per- 
haps many, glossaries which antedate the Harley MS, and the 
earliest of them, the Corpus, Erfurt, and Epinal glossaries, all 

2 Kigentiimlichkeiten des anglischen Wortschatzes, Anglistische Forschungen, 
17 (Heidelberg, 1906). The word citations in the lists that follow give the 
page and line number where the word may be found in Wright and Wiilcker’s 
Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, 2nd ed., vol. 1 (London, 1884). 

3Giinther Scherer, Zur Geographie wnd Chronologie des angelsichsischen 
Wortschatzes (Berlin, 1925) ; Hildegard Rauh, Der Wortschatz der altenglischen 


Ubersetzwngen des Matthaeus-Evangeliwms (Berlin, 1936); J. J. Campbell, 
‘‘The Dialect Vocabulary of the OE Bede,’’ JEGP, L, 349-372. 
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contain many Mercian words. Indeed it is extremely probable 
that the Corpus glossary was compiled by a man whose native 
dialect was Mercian, and the tremendously complex interrelation- 
ships among these early glossaries make it clear that a certain 
amount of copying from one glossary to another went on. In the 
case of three late glossaries contained in MS Cotton Cleopatra 
AIII, the phonology is predominantly West Saxon, but they con- 
tain whole entries which were quite obviously copied either from 
the Corpus Glossary or one of its derivatives.* It would not be 
unlikely, therefore, that the scribe making up the Harley Glossary 
would look up words in another glossary which contained Mercian 
words. 

It is interesting to notice that in several cases the entry in the 
Harley Glossary gives both the Mercian and the Saxon word in 
explaining a Latin term: 


229,19 Eructuate, i. a corde emittit—byloettep, roccetep 
240,2 Flatus i. ventus, S. aura, spiritus procella, orop, vel epbung. 


This sort of thing might happen if the scribe knew the meaning 
of the word, but was sufficiently uncertain to look it up to be sure. 
In other cases where he did not know the Latin word at all, he 
might copy the Mercian word from the glossary in front of him, 
even if it were a word not used in his dialect. Naturally, if this 
sort of thing went on to any considerable extent, the value of the 
document as a testimony to the state of any particular dialect 
would be destroyed. 

Furthermore, when one reconsiders the forms collected and 
grouped in Paul Boll’s careful study of the Harley Glossary,® it 
appears that the evidence is such that his conclusions about the 
existence and nature of a ‘‘Saxon Patois’’ are by no means ines- 
eapable. By and large the phonological developments from the 
West Germanic sounds coincide with the developments in standard 
West Saxon. There are some few departures from those develop- 
ments, principally in the treatment of palatalization, i-umlaut 
and velar umlaut, and it is on the basis of these that he concludes 
the language of the Glossary to be a separate subdialect. 

For instance, the treatment of WG e in the palatalizing situa- 


4It is perhaps for this reason that their language has never been considered 
of any value in the study of the dialects. 

5 Paul Boll, Die Sprache der altenglischen Glossen tm MS Harley $8876, 
Bonner Beitraige zur Anglistik, 15 (Bonn, 1904). 
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tion gives six forms with e (similar to the Anglian development) 
rather than the expected WS ie, LWS y. Boll therefore concludes 
that ‘‘Diese [Fallen] miissen als sachsische Patoisformen angesehen 
werden.’*® When one looks at his collection of forms, however, it 
appears that there are also exactly six cases where the expected 
WS ie or y does occur. This kind of fifty-fifty split does not offer 
the consistency on which a dialectal peculiarity can be based; 
rather it argues a mixture which would indicate dialectal impurity. 

Similarly, the i-umlaut of éa (WG au) gives a non-WS e in 21 
eases, but at the same time the usual LWS i or y appears 31 times. 
The u/a umlaut of WG i before dentals and nasals occurs four 
times with the umlauted i, eo, but also the unumlauted 7 occurs 
five times, 

One could go through the other items on which he bases the hy- 
pothesis, but the picture is the same everywhere. From the lin- 
guistic point of view, what we have here is a document with a 
mixture of forms for some categories of phonological development 
rather than a consistency within the category which would allow 
us to say that the subdialect differs from West Saxon in precisely 
this development and this and this. 

It will be noticed that the copying process I have described 
earlier would almost inevitably produce just such a mixed phonol- 
ogy as we have in the Harley Glossary. It must be granted, of 
eourse, that this copying process is also merely a hypothesis, but 
regardless of that, it seems clear that the Anglian vocabulary plus 
the inconsistency of the phonology in the Harley Glossary make it 
extremely doubtful that this particular ‘‘Saxon Patois’’ ever 


existed. 
Princeton University JACKSON J. CAMPBELL 





CRISTOFORO LANDINO AND RICHARD OF SEGBROK 
On pp. 179-180 of Perosa’s edition of Landino’s Latin poems? 
appear six hexameter distichs, three of which are in rhyme and 
all of which are as mediaeval in manner and expression as that 


6 Boll, p. 97. 


1 Alessandro Perosa, Christophori Landini carmina omnia (Florence: Olschki, 
1939). No. 4, verse 2 should surely read quod si vertatur, sonipes bos inde 
legatur. 





- 
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hexameter distich,? clearly apocryphal,’ attributed to Ludovico 
Ariosto: the rhyming hexameter is characteristic of mediaeval col- 
lections of sententiae, wise saws and mediaeval instances, proverbs, 
‘‘redils,’’ and so on, collections such as that of Johannes Presbiter.* 


Of the six distichs attributed to Landino, one reads as follows: 


quinque placent ori, quatuor in aére pendent, 
sed tria pars hominis, duo sunt speciesque metalli5 (no. 2); 
= * * 


‘*Five of me tickle the taste, four of me hang in the air, 
‘*Three are the part of a man, two of me jingle so fair,’’ 


the answer to which is dapes (food), apes (bees), pes (foot), and 
es (i.e. aes, money). 


This distich is not only dubiwm, as Perosa calls it, but distinctly 
apocryphum, for it appears as an elegiae couplet in a collection® 
of sententiae compiled about A.D. 1400 — Landino was not born 


2Printed in Ezio Bolaffi, Luwdovici Areosti Carmina? (Modena: Societa tipo- 
grafica Modenese, 1938), p. 56: 
arbor inest silvis, quae scribitur octo figuris: 
fine tribus demptis, vix unam e mille videbis; 
7. _ . 
‘*Within the wood there grows a tree 
‘*Kight letters long; remove but three: 
‘“Amidst a thousand, one you’ll see,’’ 
the answer to which is castanea (chestnut-tree) and casta (chaste woman). 
With this compare ‘‘Landino’s’’ no. 1: 
de me raduntur stipulae cultoris in agro; 
‘*R’’ si tollatur, tune sidus in aére frago (i.e., flagro) ; 
7 + a 
**T glean the farmer’s field; remove the ‘‘R’’: 
‘*T then become in heaven a blazing star,’’ 
of which the key is rastrwm (rake) and astrum (star); and no. 3: 
sunt celsi montes, quibus his si demitur ‘‘L’’, quae 
crescunt nidificant: sed quis (si quis? sed qui?) scit solvere solvat; 
* * * 
‘‘A mountain’s name? The ‘‘L’’ remove: what’s left 
‘*Will build what grows: solve this with answer deft,’’ 
which is explained by Alpes (Alps) and apes (bees). I need not apologize for 
the quality of my verse; it is no more pedestrian than that of the Latin it 
translates. 
3 So Sabbadini, Bolaffi, and others. 
4 Published in Lewis B. Hessler, The Latin Epigram of the Middle English 
Period (Menasha, Wis., 1917). 
5 Note the characteristically mediaeval scansion qudtidr in; and no self- 
respecting Humanist would ever have perpetrated the final hemistich. 
6 Published in Carl Horstman, Richard Rolle of Hampole (Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1895-6) 1, 420-35. 
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until 1424 — by Richard of Segbrok (Sedgebrook, in Yorkshire), 


a monk of Durham :* 


quinque placent ori, sed quattuor aére pendent; 
si tria, pars hominis; si duo, dulce sonant® (verses 297-8). 


The University of British Columbia W. LEONARD GRANT 





PETRARCH’S AFRICA, I, 4-6 


Some Latin authors of the Italian Renaissance speak of Dante 
as the great reviver of poetry and humane letters, as for instance 
Ugolino Verino (Ugolino Vieri, detto Verino) : 

Throughout a thousand years the Muse had fled, 
The while from countless wounds our country bled; 


Then Dante’s lines the Muse released from harm, 
Whose verses teach us, as his numbers charm.1 


Others, however, give pride of place to Petrarch: Cristoforo 
Landino, for example, with no mention of Dante, puts Petrarch on 
a level with Callimachus and Propertius, and that too for his ver- 


nacular poems, not for the Africa: 
The candid charms of Lyde, though conceal ’d, 
Callimachus, with Grecian harp, reveal’d; 
The wanton grace of careless Cynthia, view’d, 
Propertius’ Roman lyre at length renew’d; 
The learned Muse of Petrarch could rehearse 
Fair Laura’s beauty in our native verse— 
Such beauty as the Gaul, with eager pride, 
Lauds to the skies, and scorns a Tuscan bride. 
Though from the Grecian harp, the Roman lyre, 
And Tuscan verse J strike no answ’ring fire, 
My Sandra, now, resolv’d to hear her praise, 
Commands my laggard Muse commence her lays. . . .2 


So again in an epitaph Landino, with no mention of Dante, 


couples Petrarch as a lyric poet with Pindar and Horace: 
The debt of Greece to Pindar’s lyrie choir 
(The same that Romans ow’d to Flaccus’ lyre) 
Now Florence owes to Petrarch’s gentle maid, 
Whose love in Tuscan verse is now portray ’d.? 


7Cf. W. L. Grant, ‘‘The Liber Sententiarum of Richard of Segbrok’’ 
Phoemiz, m1 (1949), 94-101. 
8 It appears in yet another form in verse 570: 
quinque cibant, bis bina volant, tria stant, duo pulsant. 


1 Flametta (ed. Mencaraglia), m1, xlv, 75-8. The translations in this article 
are my own. 
2 Carmina omnia (ed. Perosa), I, iv, 1-12. 
8 Carm., III, xX; but in ix it is Dante who is coupled with two ancient poets: 
To Greece and Rome alike was honour brought 
By Homer’s epic song and Virgil’s thought; 
Now Florence vaunts a bard of double praise, 
And Dante’s verse shall live for 2ll her days. 
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And in a second epitaph by the same poet the vernacular poems 
and the Latin Africa both receive mention: 


Now Laura’s charms in verse you can renew, 
Now epic’s Latin sweep you bring to view: 
Hence, with a laurel wreath by Phoebus crown’d, 
Still shall you live in Florence, still renown ’d.4 


But (if the truth were told) Petrarch would probably have been 
vastly annoyed to learn that in another poem of Landino’s he is 
coupled as a Florentine writer, both for his vernacular poems and 
for the Africa, with the poet of Proserpine,® Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Leonardo Bruni: 


Of one the verse recounts the tale of Proserpine: 
For ever shall his fame in Florence shine; 

Not less shall his, who chose a loftier theme— 
The spirits of the past, by Lethe’s stream; 

So his, whose verse the charms of Laura view’d, 
And Roman epic’s grandeur then renew’d; 

Here, too, regard another noble name, 

Whose tales of love attain immortal fame; 
Another, too, whose pen to Florence gave 

A fame that saves her story from the grave.® 


Petrarch himself had no doubts about his own position in the 
history of literature. Despite his thorough knowledge of the ver- 


4Carm., 11, xi; cf. xvii, 25-8. 

5 Why Landino calls Claudius Claudianus (flor. A.D. 400), the author of 
the De raptu Proserpinae, a Florentine is hard to say. He may actually have 
believed him such: there seems to have been some confusion about his birth- 
place, for the earliest separate edition of the poem (N. Ketelaer and G. 
Leempt, Utrecht, [1473%]) calls the author a Sicilian, although the Perugia 
edition of Stephanus Arndes (14817) calls him an Alexandrine, which is 
probably correct. Again, the couplet may be a decidedly roundabout way of 
telling the reader that had it not been for the constant urging of Florentinus 
(full name unknown; praetorian prefect of Rome, A.D. 395-397: cf. Claud. 
de raptu Pros., preface to Book II, verse 50, and Pauly-Wissowa Realency- 
clopaedie, VI, col. 2755, no. 3) the poem would never have been completed 
and published; in a very artificial sense, Florentinus produced the poem. 
Landino could not be referring to any particularly brilliant Italian trans- 
lation of the poem, for the first published was that of Livio Sanuto (1553). 
Nor could he be referring to any classical or mediaeval Latin poet called 
Florentius, for the only one of the name is a rhymer of the fifth century A.D. 
whose verses he would not have read had he known of them (cf. Baehrens 
Poetae Latini Minores, Iv, 426). Nor could Landino be referring to the brief 
Proserpina-episode in Poliziano’s Le Stange, for, although the Stanze’s struc- 
ture is closely modelled on Claudian’s encomia and although the whole poem 
is full of verbal reminiscences of the Latin poet, the Proserpina-episode is 
modelled on Ovid’s version in the Metamorphoses. 

6 Carm., 11, vi, 197-206. Cf. also the similar passage in Poliziano Nutricia, 
sive de poetica et poetis, 720-7: 

Not Dante’s self would I defraud of fame, 
Nor scant the poet of a lasting name, 
Whose spirit, drawn by Beatrice’s face, 
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nacular poems of Dante,’ a knowledge which left its marks on 
scores of passages of the Rime, he affected to have not even a nod- 
ding acquaintanee® with the Divina Commedia and proudly pro- 
claimed himself the only true poet since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. In Africa, LX, 229-236 the poet Ennius, returning to Rome 
from Africa in Scipio’s flagship after the battle of Zama, recounts 
to Hannibal’s conqueror a dream in which he had been shown the 
spirits of the future by the ghost of Homer. One spirit in par- 
ticular had aroused Ennius’ curiosity, and, in reply to a question, 
Homer’s shade had said that this was one who was eventually to 
achieve fame as an Italian® poet, adding: 

At last the exil’d Muses he’ll recall, 

At last restore the Sisters from their thrall; 

Despite alarms of war, the arts of peace shall rise, 

And praise the name of Petrarch to the skies. 

The deeds you witness’d shall he tell at length— 

The Libyan war, and Spain, and Roman strength. 


These shall he tell, in swelling numbers grand, 
Until the name of Petrarch fills the land.1° 


Clearly, Petrarch regarded himself and no other" as the re- 


Once soar’d aloft to reach the heav’nly space; 

Nor him, whose Tuscan verses can record 

The Triumph of Amor, the lover’s lord; 

Nor him, whose hundred tales of lass and lad 

Recount alike the joyous and the sad; 

Nor him, whose learned verses teach aright 

The seeds of doubtful love for maid and knight; 

To such does Florence grant her willing praise; 

From such shall gain a glory all her days. 
In verse 725 (lines 9-10 above) the reference is to Guido Cavaleanti, whe 
nella canzone ‘‘ Donna mi prega’’ ... diede fondamento filosofico alla teoria 
dell’amante fedele all’Amore (Encicl. Ital., x, 516). 

7Cf. A. F. Johnson, Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae Selectae (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1923), p. 242. As Johnson says, Petrarch’s defence against the 
charge of jealousy of Dante is far from convincing. Cf. N. Sapegno, JI 
Trecento5 (Milan: Vallardi, 1948), pp. 244-5, amd on p. 245: wna sorte di 
malevolenza e di invidia . . . verso il grandissimo precursore. .. . 

8In 1359 Boceaccio (in a letter now lost) actually apologized to Petrarch 
for admiring Dante; Petrarch replied loftily in Fam. Rer., xx1, xv. With the 
letter Boccaccio had sent the poem praising Dante printed in A. F. Masséra, 
Boccaccio: Opere latine minori (Bari: Laterza, 1928), pp. 96-7. 

® Note that there is no reference to Petrarch’s Rime, which he had come to 
regard as ‘‘commonplace little trifles’’ (mugellae vulgares: Epp. Sen. Rer., 
xi, X, written to Pandolfo Malat.sta from Padua, Jan. 4, 1372 or 1373). 

10Of the self-consciousness displayed in this imitation of the Marcellus- 
episode in Aeneid, VI and in the lines immediately preceding and following 
it, least said, soonest mended. 

11 So also did Julius Caesar Sealiger in the sixteenth century (primus, quod 
equidem sciam, Petrarcha ex lutulenta barbarie os caelo attollere ausus est 
[ Poet., vI c. 4 ad init.]), thus ignoring not only the vernacular but the Latin 
poems of Dante as well. 
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storer of the fallen Muses, the peer of the poets of antiquity, the 
first true poet since the fall of Rome, just as he does in a letter 
(Fam. Rer., 1V, 7) addressed to King Robert of Sicily, written in 
April 1341 when he was en route for Rome to receive the famous 
laurel crown. Modern crities, says Petrarch, insist that the ancients 
are inimitable and that the moderns are of little worth (§§ 6-7), 
since their admiration for antiquity serves only to inhibit their 
inspiration; but his admiration for antiquity, although equally 
intense, impels him to rivalry: sane illos desperatio sua retrahat, 
nos impellat, et unde illis frenum et vincula, nobis impetus et stim- 
uli accesserint, ut studeamus fieri qualem illi nullum opinantur 
nisi quem antiquitas illustravit! (§ 8). The laurel crown itself 
Petrarch especially desired as a symbol of revived antiquity : lawreae 
morem, non intermissum modo tot saeculis, sed ibi iam prorsus ob- 
livioni traditum, .. . nostra aetate RENOVATUM, te duce, me milite 
(§ 2). Antiquity is renewed, then, and (he hopes) the Muses, who 
have not granted inspiration to any poet since the decline of Latin 
letters, now inspire him: carmina vati | ReppiTE! Afr. I, 9-10). 

The work which was to restore poetry to its position of honour 
was, of course, to be the Africa, a work not so much of inspiration 
as of determined labour,’*? begun on Easter Sunday of 1339 at 
Vaucluse,"® but long delayed.* More than one friend had, like 
Barbato, to keep urging Petrarch to complete his task: Boccaccio, 
for instanee, addresses an hexameter epistle to the poem itself,’® 
urging this new masterpiece, which is to be the glory of Italy 
(cf. verses 1-2: Italiae sublimis honor, generosa Petrarchae | Africa 
Francisci suboles ; verses 146-7 : patriae decus omne resurget | sospite 
te) to rise forth (verses 25-6: surge, | surge precor, precor!), as 
though it were a long-dry fountain that once again begins to rise 
to the surface and flow. 


12 Fam. Rer. x11 vii § 5: non mutasse consiliwm. 

13 Epistola Posteritati; cf. Boccaccio De vita et moribus Francisci Petracchi 
de Florentia (Masséra, op. cit., p. 240): hoe igitur loco (i.e., at Vaucluse; 
but much of the poem was written at Parma) hic poeta egregius .. . opus 
suum illud magnum et mirabile cw ‘‘Africa’’ nomen imposuit . . . ingenio 
divino potius quam huwmano creditur compilasse. Boccaccio was much afraid 
that the poem had been burned at Petrarch’s death (op. cit., pp. 222-7). 

14Cf. Fam. Rer., loc. cit.: innwmeris fortunae repagulis detinetur (written 
from Avignon to M. Barbato of Sulmone, Feb. 21, 1352). 

15 Masséra, op. cit., pp. 100-5: ad Africam (cf. pp. 300-3 and Festa L’ Africa, 
pp. XLIT-XLIT). 
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All this should have a bearing upon the reading in Africa, I, 4-6: 


hunc precor exhausto liceat mihi sugere fontem 
ex Helicone sacrum, dulcis mea cura, Sorores, 
si vobis miranda cano... 


‘*My sweet care, (you) Sisters, may it be permissible for 
me to suck (i.e., drink) this holy stream (i.e., poetic in- 
spiration) from exhausted Helicon, if I sing strains wor- 
thy of your applause.’’ 


In this passage Nicola Festa (Edizione Nazionale, vol. 1) accepts 
the reading sugere from two MSS and interprets the word as a 
synonym of bibere, as in the above translation. If not used literally 
of sucking, sugere normally has some word attached to it (e.g., ab 
ubere or ut ita dicam) to define the meaning or to apologize for 
the metaphor; but even in Petrarch’s occasionally perverse and 
precious Latinity it can hardly be used as a synonym, tout court, 
of ‘‘to drink.’’ In addition, hunc is pointless if sugere is retained. 

Eleven MSS read surgere, which Festa brushes aside as a scribe’s 
attempt to correct the puzzling sugere by substituting what the 
editor considers a trite conventional flourish, comparing che per 
cosa mirabile s’addita | chi vuol far d’Elicona nascer fiwme (Canz., 
VII, 7-8). Surgere is correct, I think; but it has more point than 
this if, recalling Boccaccio’s surge, | surge precor, precor! we re- 
gard it as a typical piece of humanistic self-consciousness: Petrarch 
means that this fountain (i.e., the poem itself) is the first to rise 
forth (whether we think of this as a jet of water or as a metaphori- 
eal accession of grandeur or — as commonly in classical Latin poe- 
try and post-Augustan prose —merely as birth or coming-into- 
being, matters not at all) from exhausted’® Helicon; he is the first, 
that is, to derive from his admiration of the ancients not inhibition 
but inspiration; he is the first to write a true epic in the grand 
style since the latest days of Latin literature: the fount of poetry 
has long been torpid; now, he hopes, it will rise, and in the verses 
of his epic, flow once more. There is, of course, some confusion, 
no doubt intentional, between a fountain which is inspiration and 
a fountain which is the Africa. 

If it is objected, rightly enough, that liceat mihi surgere would, 
for any right-minded Latinist, inevitably mean ‘‘let it be possible 


16 Cf, OMISSUM a multis retroactis saeculis fontem, a phrase used by Boc- 
eaccio when describing the revival of poetry achieved by Dante and Petrarch, 
in a letter written to Giacopo Pizzinga in 1372 (Masséra, op. cit., p. 195). 
Festa’s attempt to defend the reading ex hausto Helicone (‘‘from drunk- 
from Helicon’’) is fantastic. 
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for me to rise’’ and that the sudden appearance of the accusative’ 
fontem . . . sacrum would make him reverse gears, reinterpreting 
mihi as an ethical dative (‘‘pray’’) or dative of reference’ (‘‘for 
my sake,’’ ‘‘to please me’’) it ean only be said that awkwardness 
of syntax or obscurity in sense’® never deterred Petrarch from 
expressing a conceit: there are many passages in the Eclogues, verse 
Epistles, and the Africa itself that make a reader stop and wonder. 
The same is true of Petrarch’s Latin prose, whether he is writing 
in the style of Cicero (as in the Letters), Seneca (as in the De 
utriusque fortunae remediis), or rusticity (as in many parts of the 
De vita solitaria) : more than once Fracassetti, in his Italian trans- 
lation of the Epistulae Familiarium Rerum, has oceasion to remark*® 
that he has not so much translated as ‘‘divined’’ the meaning. 


The University of British Columbia W. LEONARD GRANT 





LA CONSTANTE AMARILIS AND ITS ITALIAN PASTORAL SOURCES 


La Constante Amarilis, Cristébal Suarez de Figueroa’s pastoral 
novel, was first published at Valencia in 1609. It enjoyed suffi- 
cient popularity to appear in a French translation at Lyons in 
1614 and to reach a third edition in 1781 at Madrid. 

Regarding the matter of sources, Crawford’ mentioned only the 
influence of Sannazaro’s Arcadia on Suarez de Figueroa’s descrip- 
tions of nature. Menéndez y Pelayo referred sweepingly to ‘‘imi- 


17 Of course there is no objection to constructing an accusative and infini- 
tive with licere: cf. licet me scire? Plaut., Pseudolus, 16 (1, i, 4); si licet 
me abscedere Ter., Heaut., 672 (Iv, ii, 5); Cie., IT Verr., v, lix, 154; De domo 
sua, xix, 51; pro Flacco, xxiii, 56; pro Quinct., xxx, 94, ete. 

18 If the sense attached to mihi is felt to be somewhat oblique, ef. mihi in 
Epp. Metr., 1, xiv, 1. In any case mihi in the present passage is merely a 
weakly rhetorical repetition of the similar mihi (dative of reference with 
referas) in line 1; for such awkward repetition cf. mittit ... mittit in Afr., 
vi, 645-6, with Festa’s note. The chief reason, however, for the repetition of 
mihi in line 4 is perhaps not so much the desire for rhetoric as the purely 
mechanical necessity for filling out the metre, for which cf. the ungrammatical 
-que in I, 156; so a beginning composer of Greek iambics turns today in 
moments of dire need to the tempting particle ye, as in Latin hexameters 
to en. 

19 For obscurity of syntax, reference, etc., cf. Afr. I, 171-2; 1m, 500 and 
Festa, ad loc.; 1v, 59; v, 15; vi, 590 and Festa’s note on vi, 734, ete. Any 
of the Eclogues will yield its full quota of obscure phrases and passages: 
it is enough to read the first to realize it. 

20 E.g., vol. Il, p. 231, n. 1. 


1J. P. Wickersham Crawford, The Life and Works of Christébal Sudrez de 
Figueroa (Philadelphia, 1907), p. 41. 
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taciones directas de la Arcadia, que a veces como en El Siglo de Oro 
y en La Constante Amarilis, \legan hasta el plagio,’’? but he gives 
no concrete examples. It may be supposed that students of the 
genre have suspected aiso the influences of Tasso and Guarini, 
perhaps even noting obvious contacts with their pastoral dramas, 
but none has stated the precise extent of those influences. 

The purpose of this study, then, is to ascertain the precise rela- 
tionship between the Amarilis and not only the Arcadia but also 
Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s imitation of it, Jl Pastor Fido. 

Direct imitation of Sannazaro is apparent in the initial descrip- 
tion of the setting in Discurso primero of La Constante Amarilis, 
the ‘*‘llano bien espacioso’’ (p. 1)* reealling the ‘‘dilettevole piano’’ 
of the Arcadia, which possessed many similar beauties of nature 
but which was, however, ‘‘non molto spazioso’’ (p. 5).* The first 
indication of Tassian influence is found in Damén’s declaration 
that ‘‘amor solo . . . es el digno maestro de su ciencia, él solo se 
interpreta y explica .. .”’ (p. 6), virtually a translation of words 
of the Chorus (Act II, se. iii, p. 130) of the Aminta.® Damén’s 
later discussion of the bad effects of Love, the great equalizer and 
supreme ruler in his patria (pp. 25-26), is drawn from the Pro- 
logue of the Aminta where Love in shepherd’s array, fleeing from 
Venus, boasts that in this human form no one would recognize him 
(pp. 50, 54).° When Damon admits that he was once a servant of 
Love, warns Menandro of the deceptions of Love, and condemns 
the deceits and perversity of women (pp. 27-28), he is expressing 
sentiments of Guarini’s Satyr in /] Pastor Fido (Act. I, se. v., pp. 
71, 73-74).7 

About midway through this discurso Damén consoles Menandro, 
~ 2 Origenes de la Novela (Madrid, 1925), 1, ed. 

3 Page references are to the 3rd ed. (Madrid, 1781). The spelling of the 


text has been modernized in this study. 

4 Page references are to the Arcadia di M. Jacopo Sannazaro, con la di lui 
vita scritta dal consigliere Giambattista Corniani e con annotazioni di Luigi 
Portirelli (Milano, 1806). 

5 Page references are to the Aminta, ed. Ernest Grillo (London and Toronto, 
1924). 

6 Transmission of the Fugitive Love theme is treated by James Hutton, 
‘The First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the Year 1800,’’ AJP, xLix 
(1928), 105-136. See also J. G. Fucilla, ‘‘ Additions to the First Idyl of 
Moschus ...,’’ AJP, L (1929), 190-193, and Fucilla, ‘‘ Materials for the 
History of a Popular Classical Theme,’’ CP, xxvi (1931), 135-152. 

7Page references are to Opere di Battista Guarini, in Classici Italiani, 
collezione diretta da Ferdinando Neri (Torino, 1950), XLVI. 
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‘*Los grandes negocios requieren grande sufrimento, y las cosas, 
cuyos principios enred6 la fortuna, se han de acabar y llevar a fin 
con mas largos rodeos.... Y al precio que te costare tan rico tesor, 
estimaras después su posesién’’ (pp. 38-39), inspired by Carino’s 
remarks to Sincero in Sannazaro’s Prosa ottava (pp. 95-96). The 
entire episode of Clérida’s fruitless attempt to persuade Dinarda 
to fall in love (pp. 61-66) is based on the arguments used by Dafne 
(Aminta, Act. I, se. i, pp. 56-68) in her efforts to reform Silvia’s 
indifference to the love of Aminta. Both episodes end with a 
prophecy of the punishment awaiting the heartless lady in los hornos 
de Acheronte ‘‘i fornaci d’Acheronte.’’ 

It is probable that the name of Partenio, introduced near the 
close of this discwrso, was taken from the Mount Partenio of the 
Arcadia, and Sannazaro (pp. 81, 93) is also the source for Felicio’s 
appeal to Night: ‘‘Ampara ... al infeliz Felicio, que como ave 
nocturna campea en tus tinieblas, huyendo de la luz, en euyo do- 
minio recibe tantos agravios’’ (p. 68) and his woeful lament: 

Mas jhai de mi! zquién oye mis lamentos? 
jhai. qué valen, si el aire se los lleva 
y siempre fueron sin piedad los vientos! (p. 70) 

Contact with the Arcadia is again detected early in Discurso se- 
gundo in Dam6n’s discussion of examples of God’s providence and 
his reassurance to Menandro of the latter’s ultimate happiness 
through God’s help (p. 94), encouragement similar to that given 
by Carino to Sincero (pp. 84, 95). Partenio later makes reference 
to Sannazaro himself as the one who ‘‘siendo sincero y elegante en 
nombre y obras, quiso acompafiar con sus cenizas los doctos huesos 
del venerable Titiro’’ (p. 109) .° 

In this same discwrso Clérida and Rosanio, Dinarda’s uncle, de- 
plore the persistent refusal of his niece to yield to love (p. 139). 
In this they echo Tirsi and Dafne discussing their concern for 
Silvia (Aminta, Act II, se. ii, p. 102), and the ensuing accounts 
of Clérida (pp. 140-141) and Dafne (pp. 104-106) expressing doubts 
about the genuineness of the naiveté of Dinarda and Silvia, re- 
spectively, are parallel in almost every detail. Deriving from 
Aminta’s story of the course of his love for Silvia (Act I, se. ii, 
pp. 76-82), Rosanio’s recollection of his early devotion to Ardenia 
(pp. 142-147) is original only in minor digressions and slight vari- 


8 A similar reference to Sannazaro appears in La Diana Enamorada of Gil 
Polo. See Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, Vol. II, Part II (Madrid, 
1931), p. 442. 
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ations. For example, Rosanio remarks that to Ardenia’s name 
“‘era correspondiente ... el ardor con que abrasaba las almas,’’ 
while Silvia is called ‘‘onor de le selve, ardor de l’alme.’’ Also, 
Rosanio’s attempted suicide led to Ardenia’s admission of love for 
him and her consent to marry him that very day. Aminta’s at- 
tempt to take his own life occurs later, although it results in a 
similar denouement. 

In the third discurso Felicio, like Sincero in the Arcadia (p. 76), 
watched ‘‘dos tortolillas, que sobre un sauce a porfia se enamoraban 
tiernamente con envidia del pastor que las miraba’’ (p. 176) and 
addressed his lament to them. Arsindo’s plaint (pp. 192-195), 
inspired in the main by the Satyr’s lament in Act II of the Aminta 
(se. i, pp. 96-100), compares love to the tiny bee with its sting and 
condemns the perversity of women and the Age of Gold, in which 
love is for sale. It concludes, however, with a restatement of Dafne’s 
advice for Aminta (Act II, se. ii, p. 108) : ‘‘Quien quisiere aprender 
a amar, deje respetos, ose y pida.... Ya se sabe la condicién y 
estilo de la mujer, huye, y quiere que huyendo la aleanzen ... rife, 
y quiere que rifendo la venzan (pp. 194-195). 

Mourning for ‘‘bellisima Rosela’’ (p. 197), Danteo is reminiscent 
of the grief-stricken Arcadian shepherds gathered at the tomb of 
Androgéo (p. 53), the song of Ergasto on this occasion (p. 57) 
being the model for Danteo’s verses beginning ‘‘ Alma candida y 
pura’’ (p. 199). Imitation is most evident in these phrases: alma 
dichosa ‘‘alma beata,’’ celestes salas ‘‘superni chiostri,’’ and pisan- 
do vas el escuadrén de estrellas ‘‘calchi le stelle erranti.’’ 

Clarisio’s disillusionment with court life (pp. 212-217), while 
possibly a reflection of the author’s own resentment,*® bears a patent 
relationship to an outburst of Guarini’s Carino (Act V, sce. i, pp. 
213-214). Here again a brief comparison indicates the extent of 
imitation: aunque mudé pensamiento, costumbre y color de pelo, 
no mudé fortuna ‘‘per cangiar loco, stato, vita, pensier, costumi e 
pelo, mai non cangiai fortuna,’’ la pasada libertad ‘‘la liberta 
primiera,’’ al amparo de esta quietud ‘‘ai riposati alberghi,’’ vani- 
dades dignas de risa ‘‘vanita degna di riso.’’ 

Opening Discurso cuarto (pp. 236-238) Clérida eulogizes the 
Golden Age of old, re-evoking the picture called forth by Tasso’s 
Chorus (Act I, pp. 90-92), but these passages show contact with 


®See Crawford, op. cit., pp. 21-22, for an account of Suarez de Figueroa’s 
unhappy experiences at court. 
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Guarini (Act IV, se. ix, pp. 205-206): ‘‘Era nifio el mundo,’’ 
‘*Gozaban los ganados con seguridad sus partos queridos,’’ ‘‘ AGn 
no eran conocidos el veneno y el hierro por crueles ministros de 
muerte.’*° The account of the athletic contests at the wedding 
celebration of Menandro and Amarilis (p. 280) is an abbreviated 
version of the contests at Massilia’s tomb in the Arcadia (p. 163 ff.). 

The dual influence of Tasso and Guarini emerges once again in 
the final passages of the novel. Menandro and Amarilis, like Guar- 
ini’s Mirtillo and Amarilli, leave their wedding feast accompanied 
by friends, and Menandro (p. 292), again like Mirtillo (p. 257), 
is commended for his ‘‘fe constante.’’ With hesitancy similar to 
that of Tasso’s Elpino (p. 189), the author declares himself in- 
adequate to recount the joy of the lovers finally united (p. 292). 
The novel then concludes with a lesson in constancy for ‘‘los veni- 
deros amantes’’ (p. 292), a didactic note traceable to Guarini, 
whose final Chorus exhorts the ‘‘ciechi e troppo teneri mortali’’ 
to learn that ‘‘quello é vero gioire,/che nasce da virtu dopo il sof- 
frire’’ (p. 261). 

A word must be said about the pastoral lyrics interspersed 
throughout the Amarilis, many of which were undoubtedly written 
before the novel was begun. The songs of Ismenio (pp. 23, 88), 
of Cintio (p. 116), and of Danteo (p. 198) about the desolation 
in nature caused by the absence of a fair lady and the verses of 
Menandro (p. 136) and of Aurelio (p. 161) praising locks of their 
ladies’ hair represent the development of commonplace themes from 
Sannazaro (pp. 125, 208). 

Whereas the influence of Sannazaro on the Amarilis is pervasive 
though not always clearly defined, that of Tasso is more specific, 
and that of Guarini sporadic. Suarez de Figueroa is indebted to 
Sannazaro for the disguise device and the traditional form employ- 
ing verse and prose as well as for certain platitudes, many of the 
lyrics woven into the novel, brief passages such as the description 
of the athletic contests, and the name of Partenio. The setting and 
fundamental pastoral character of the novel also reflect Sannazaro 
but have been modified by the sophistication of Tasso. The great- 
est volume of translated material is from the Aminta, while con- 
tacts with Jl Pastor Fido are much less frequent, usually brief, and 

10In Egloga sesta of the Arcadia Opico describes in similar terms ancient 


times when the world was uncorrupted. Compare also Tasso’s description of 
the Golden Age with that of Ovid in Book I of the Metamorphoses. 
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often in a close relationship to Tassian influences. In the Amarilis 
emphasis on the Christian God relegates to a secondary position 
the mythological figures so prominent in the pastoral concept of 
Sannazaro and is an expression of the same spirit that motivated 
Tasso in his Christianization of the epic. The popularity of Tasso 
and Guarini at the time of Sudrez de Figueroa’s residence in Italy 
no doubt explains their role in the evolution of his novel.2* 

While La Constante Amarilis is justifiably regarded as one of 
the lesser Spanish pastoral novels, it is assuredly not the least of 
them. Perhaps Suarez de Figueroa’s own deprecatory attitude in 
his preface Al Leector accounts in part for the rather low esteem 
in which the novel is generally held,’* but his apologies should be 
looked upon as a literary pose. The basic plot of his novel is rela- 
tively simple, although it is embroidered with lengthy digressions 
introducing references to Biblical, mythological, and legendary 
themes. Furthermore, the style is sometimes rhetorical and ornate, 
and, as demonstrated in this study, the author draws extensively 
on Italian predecessors in the genre. The Amarilis lacks any great 
appeal for today’s readers, but this is probably to a considerable 
extent the result of the change in literary tastes. At the time of 
the composition of the novel a lofty tone and the show of erudition 
were accepted literary technique, frequently leading to the ver- 
bosity and digressiveness which are objectionable by modern stan- 
dards. Moreover, a contemporary literary ideal was not originality 
but rather skill in imitation of recognized models. In this regard, 
Suarez de Figueroa was more than moderately successful, integrat- 
ing his borrowed material very smoothly into the fabric of his tale. 
Finally, much of the novel’s contemporary attraction as a ‘‘roman 
a clef’’ is lost to us for whom the real identity of the main char- 
acters holds very little interest.1* Thus La Constante Amarilis is 
the work of a man of broad general knowledge with an often pleas- 
ing facility of poetic and prose expression. Employing his literary 
talents for the pleasure of his patron and of a rather well-defined 
group of contemporary readers, Suarez de Figueroa was governed 

11 Sudrez de Figueroa was in Italy from 1588 to 1604, published in 1609 a 
translation of Guarini’s I] Pastor Fido, and composed his Espana Defendida 
(1612) in imitation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, 

12 Hugo A. Rennert expressed one such estimate of the novel in The Spanish 
Pastoral Romances (Philadelphia, 1912), p. 177. 


13 For the historical background of the novel, including the identification 
of the characters, see Crawford, op. cit., pp. 30-41. 
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by prevailing literary precepts. In this light his novel appears to 
merit more tolerant criticism than it has usually received. 
Elmhurst College Mari£ Z. WELLINGTON 





LECONTE DE LISLE’S ‘‘LE VIL GALILEEN’’ 


The present paper attempts to interpret only one verse of Leconte 
de Lisle’s ‘‘Hypatie,’’ to be exact only half a verse, but one of 
crucial importance for our judgment of the poet’s personality. The 
poem opening the Greek series of the Poémes Antiques evokes Hy- 
patia, the Alexandrian philosopher, as famous for her beauty as for 
her wisdom. She was murdered in 415 A.D., according to antique 
sources? by a horde of Christian fanatics at the instigation of Cyril- 
lus, bishop of Alexandria. 

The last fact is, to some extent, responsible for the fame she en- 
joyed in the eighteenth century among many admirers of pagan 
antiquity and opponents of the Church, men such as Toland,’ 
Voltaire,’ Diderot, and Gibbon.* Leconte de Lisle saw in her much 
more. Her tragic fate seemed to him a symbol of antiquity de- 
feated by the new world-religion. Hypatia, according to her Neo- 
platonic conviction,® had proclaimed ideal beauty as one of the 
highest principles of being. Leconte de Lisle follows this trend of 
thought when, at the end of his poem, he exalts beauty as the cre- 
ative power of the universe. It may well be that the Hellenist Louis 
Ménard,® who was keenly interested in Neoplatonism, initiated his 

1 The main sources are Suidas, Lezricon, s.v. ‘Yxatia , and Socrates Scholas- 
ticus, Historia ecclesiastica vil, 15. Cf. R. Hoche, ‘‘Hypatia, die Tochter 
Theons,’’ Philologus, xv (1860), 435 ff. and R. Asmus, ‘‘ Hypatia in Tradition 
~—e Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, vii (1907), 

2J. Toland, Tetradymus (London, 1720), pp. 101 ff. The third essay is 
entitled: ‘‘Hypatia: or the History of a most beautiful, most virtuous, most 
learned and every way accomplished Lady; who was torn to pieces by the 


Clergy of Alexandria, to gratify the pride, emulation, and cruelty of their 
Archbishop, commonly but undeservedly styled St. Cyrill.’’ 

3 Voltaire, Oewvres complétes (Paris, 1879): Dictionnaire philosophique, 11, 
392. Article ‘‘Hypatie’’: ‘‘Saint Cyrille déchaina contre elle la populace 
chrétienne.’’ Voltaire refers the reader to the article ‘‘Eclectisme’’ in the 
Dictionnaire encyclopédique without naming the author, Diderot. 

4 The History of the Declune and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. 47: ‘*. .. 
the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the character and 
religion of Cyril of Alexandria.’’ 

5 Cf. e.g., Plotinus, Enneads, 1.6; v.6. 

6 At the time of publication of ‘‘Hypatie,’’ July 1847, Leconte de Lisle 
had known Ménard for about a year and a half; see H. Peyre, Lowis Ménard, 
Yale Romanic Studies, v (New Haven, 1932), p. 51. 
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friend Leconte de Lisle to speculations so akin to the poet’s worship 
of beauty. 

Because of this philosophical perspective the poet does not dwell 
on the details of the event. Still his indignation bursts forth in this 
one verse: ‘‘Le vil Galiléen t’a frappée et maudite.’’ Who is this 
‘‘vile Galilean?’’ The singular can hardly designate a crowd. Is 
Christ himself made responsible for the crime of his fanatics? 
Could hatred of the deed so mislead the poet? Such is in fact the 
accepted interpretation.’ It may well be that many readers have 
in mind the Emperor Julian’s legendary last exclamation: ‘‘Thou 
hast conquered, Galilean,’’ which has found a place in modern 
literature in the works of men so different from each other as 
Vigny, Ibsen, and Swinburne.* Therefore the meaning of Leconte 
de Lisle’s verse is not even questioned. 

The verse has had its present form only since 1874. In the ear- 
liest edition published in 1847 it read: ‘‘L’homme en son vol fou- 
gueux t’a frappée et maudite.’’ The edition of 1858 brought a 
minor change: ‘‘L’homme en son cours fougueux ...’’ Our first 
question must be: what did the poet mean, and why did he make 
the changes? 


The stanzas preceding the verse under discussion contain several 
allusions to the restlessness of the times. Leconte de Lisle speaks of 


996 


‘‘4mes insoumises,’*‘coeurs troublés,’’ ‘‘délire’’ and ‘‘souillures 
du siécle.’’ The whole struggle is summed up in the words: 
**!’"-homme en son vol fougueux.’’ Hypatia was a victim of men 
blinded to the beauty of a sinking world because, in the words of 
the poet: ‘‘Vers un jeune soleil flotte l’esprit humain.’’ 

The slight change of ‘‘vol fougueux’’ into ‘‘cours fougueux’’ is 
easy to understand. The metaphoric ‘‘vol’’ suggested a loftiness 
absent from the idea the poet wanted to convey, and besides it is 
not too appropriate for ‘‘l"homme.’’ Both versions, however, were 
unsatisfactory since they only vaguely indicated the movement 
which shook the age. In addition the concrete ending of the verse 
‘‘t’a frappée et maudite’’ called for a more specific subject. Now, 


Peyre, op. cit. p. 495: ‘‘un eri de haine farouche contre le pale crucifié, le 
‘vil Galiléen,’ le ‘jeune Essénien,’ comme il (Leconte de Lisle) 1l’appelle 
aussi.’’ Pierre Flottes, Le Poéte Leconte de Lisle, Paris 1929, p. 198. 

8A. de Vigny, Oewvres complétes, ed. F. Baldensperger (Paris, 1925): 
‘*Daphné’’ (Deuxiéme Consultation du Docteur-Noir), pp. 349, 357; H. Ibsen, 
Emperor and Galilean, Part II, Act V; A. C. Swinburne, ‘‘The Last Oracle’’ 
and ‘‘Hymn to Proserpine.’’ 
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when Leconte de Lisle finally introduced ‘‘le vil Galiléen’’ as a 
definite person, did he really blame Christ? Does this fit in with 
the poet’s general attitude toward Christ, and was there no his- 
torical person, no contemporary antagonist, to whom the words 
could well be applied? 

The poet’s work attacks the doctrine of Christ as depriving man 
of the enjoyment of life and the full realization of his forces. In 
‘‘Le Runoia’’, the poem in which an old Finnish god of nature 
sees his empire crumble at the coming of the Christ child, the child 
itself proclaims: 


Et je viens apporter a l’homme épouvanté 
Le mépris de la vie et de la volupté.9 


Nature, which was once full of gods and akin to man, has become 
soulless and cold for the Christian. Again the divine child an- 
nounces: ‘‘La nature divine est morte sans retour.’’?® 

A great deal of Leconte de Lisle’s poetry attempts just this: to 
revive the pagan feeling of life and nature. As for Christ himself, 
although the poet never accepted his divinity in a dogmatic sense, 
he felt a compelling greatness in the figure of Christ, and the poem 
‘Le Nazaréen’’ associates him with the gods of the past the poet 
loved most, the Greek gods: ‘‘Car tu siéges auprés de tes Egaux 
antiques.’ When Christ appears in Leconte de Lisle’s poems there 
is described a radiance and mystery about him which even the lowest 
being in creation feels. We remember in the poem ‘‘Le Corbeau’? 
the raven that saw Christ on the cross. Against the Church, how- 
ever, the poet is full of bitterness because of its bigotry, persecu- 
tions and other abuses. He has at times drawn a picture which is 
unfair and fanatical. Yet Christ himself is often contrasted with 
those who claim to be his ministers. It is therefore hard to believe 
that Leconte de Lisle would suddenly mention Christ in such an 
offensive way, even in indignation at the death of Hypatia. 

Does Leconte de Lisle’s other work offer us any clue to identify 
‘the vile Galilean?’’ The Poémes Antiques have included since 
1858 the poem ‘‘Hypatie et Cyrille,’** a dramatic dialogue be- 


9 ‘Le Runoia,’’ Poémes Barbares, p. 88. Quotations from the poems are 
taken from Leconte de Lisle, Oewres (Paris, n. d.), 12mo. 


10 Ibid., p. 90. . 

11 ‘*Le Nazaréen,’’ Poémes Barbares, p. 306. 

12‘*T.e Corbeau,’’ Poémes Barbares, p. 277. 

13 ‘¢Hypatie et Cyrille,’’ Poémes Antiques, pp. 275 ff. 
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tween Hypatia and the bishop at the moment when the monks flock 
into the city, a menacing crowd. Here Cyrillus is not free of fa- 
natical traits, but he still attempts a rational discussion with Hy- 
patia, and he advises her to remain silent in order not to provoke 
the angry monks. Completely different, however, is the picture 
Leconte de Lisle gives in his Histoire populaire du Christianisme,™ 
a witty though very biased pamphlet published in 1871, three years 
before ‘‘le vil Galiléen’’ replaced ‘‘]’homme en son cours fougueux.’’ 


In this History one reads: 


N’oublions pas de rappeler qu’en 415 Hypatie, jeune femme célébre par sa 
beauté, sa vertu, son éloquence et sa science, avait été massacrée affreusement 
par ordre de Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie. On l’attacha nue a une colonne et 
on la déchira avee des écailles d’huitre. 


Here Cyrillus, called with ironical pleasure Saint Cyrillus, is not 
only shown as unable to keep back the fanatical mob, but is made 
fully responsible for the murder of Hypatia.1> Whatever sources 
Leconte de Lisle may have used, the detail of the oyster-shells shows 
that he knew the report of the church historian Socrates,® a con- 
temporary of Hypatia. According to this author the desire for po- 
litical influence was the bishop’s main motive. 

It would, therefore, not be surprising, either from the historical 
or from the poet’s point of view, if ‘‘le vil Galiléen’’ meant Bishop 
Cyrillus. We must, however, still ask if anything in the poem it- 
self supports this interpretation. How could Cyrillus be called 
‘the Galilean ?’’ 

The name ‘‘Galilean’’ was already applied to the followers of 
Christ as early as the New Testament. The most famous example 
is, in St. Mark and in St. Luke, the scene of Peter’s denial: ‘‘Surely, 
thou art one of them, for thou art a Galilean.’’ Galilean here means 
first of all a member of an ethnie group to which Christ and most 
of his followers were known to belong. Galilean then came to be 
almost identical with Christian, and exactly this identification is 
found in our poem. Before reaching the climax of Hypatia’s death 
"14 Leconte de Lisle, Histoire populaire du Christianisme (Paris, 1871), p. 43. 

15 Similarly Louis Ménard in his Poémes et Réveries d’un paien mystique, 
published in 1895, but partly written much earlier, has an article on pagan 
and Christian asceticism accusing Cyrillus of the death of Hypatia: ‘‘L’évéque 
d’Alexandrie, Saint Cyrille, ameuta contre la jeune fille une troupe de fana- 
tiques qui la trainérent dans les rues et la déchirérent & coups de couteau’’ 
(p. 307). 

16 Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica vil, 15, quoted by Gibbon, op. cit., Ch. 
47, n. 26. 
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Leconte de Lisle describes her persuasive wisdom; pagans and 
Christians alike listened to her: 


Et les Galiléens qui te révaient des ailes 
Oubliaient leur Dieu mort pour tes Dieux bien-aimés! 


If the Christians in general are termed Galileans, then certainly 
the name is fitting for Cyrillus, their leader. In the original ver- 
sion the mass of fanatics was made responsible, now Leconte de Lisle 
accuses the man who misled them. Also the second part of the 
verse ‘‘t’a frappée et maudite’’ now receives a fuller meaning. 
The bishop struck through his men, but he alone had the power to 
pronounce the curse, the anathema. He deserves the epithet ‘‘vile’’ 
not only because of the horror of the murder but also because of 
the degradation of his high office. 

This stigmatizing of Cyrillus fits well not only with the text of 
the poem itself, with Leconte de Lisle’s opinion in general, and 
with the historical tradition, but also with the contrast the poet 
liked to stress between Christ and many who called themselves 
Christians. The poet’s words, then, are not an outburst of pas- 
sionate fanaticism but the condemnation of a very controversial 
historical figure. 


University of California at Los Angeles CHARLOTTE O, FRIEDLANDER 





GENESIS OF A SHORT STORY 


On January 11, 1918, after a wartime train trip to the South 
of France for her health, Katherine Mansfield wrote her husband, 
John Middleton Murry, that she felt ‘‘like a fly who has been 
dropped into the milk-jug and fished out again, but is still too 
milky and drowned to start cleaning up yet.’ As early as 1913 
her story ‘‘ Violet’’? had idealized a ‘‘tender and brooding woman’”’ 
lifting a small green fly from a milk glass and talking about Saint 
Francis. These passages prefigure one of her best-known stories, 
‘The Fly,’’ wherein the Boss rescues a fly from the inkwell but 
then, as it dries itself, floods it with blot after blot until it drowns. 
Often, with Katherine Mansfield, an image or a character known 

1 Katherine Mansfield’s Letters to John Middleton Murry 1913-1922 (New 
York, 1951) contains all the letters to Murry cited, by date, in this essay. Her 
works are published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


2 The Short Stories of Katherine Mansfield (New York, 1950) contains all 
stories mentioned in this essay except ‘‘The Apple-Tree.’’ 
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chiefly through one story will prove to be recurrent in her writings 
and to be rooted deep in her emotional history. Her Journal, 
Scrapbook, and Letters afford remarkable glimpses of the con- 
nection between literature and life; the gain to our knowledge of 
the creative imagination is considerable. With the appearance, in 
1951, of her intimate Letters to John Middleton Murry, it has 
become possible to trace the genesis of the fly, the Boss, and the 
symbolism of the story, which were vitally important to her. 
‘“‘The Fly’’ was not written until 1922. One might say that 
Katherine made a long preliminary study of flies. From the South 
of France on February 1, 1918, trying to ignore her tuberculosis, 
she wrote Murry that ‘‘three tiny flies’’ had just performed a 
dance in her room. At this time she was strenuously composing 
‘*Bliss’’ and other stories, though a hemorrhage warned her that 
her condition was serious. By March 13 she had recovered suf- 
ficiently to observe her fellow-boarders, a widower with four little 
boys in mourning, like ‘‘flies that had dropped into milk. There 
was a tiny girl, too, but she was not fished out again soon enough, 
and she died.’’ These are forerunners of the ‘‘tiny boy’’ who ap- 


peared, three years later, in ‘‘The Voyage’’—in black with a white 


shawl, ‘‘like a baby fly that had fallen into the cream.’’ 

In her Journal for December 31, 1918, after the first terrible 
year of tuberculosis, Katherine entered into a fly’s feeling with 
the completeness of her master Chekhov: 


Oh, the times when she had walked upside down on the ceiling, . . . floated 
on a lake of light . . . ! And God looked upon the fly fallen into the jug of 
milk and saw that it was good. And the smallest Cherubim and Seraphim of 
all, who delight in misfortune, struck their silver harps and shrilled: ‘‘How 
is the fly fallen, fallen! ’’ 


Long before—in February, 1914, when Katherine and Murry could 
not earn a living in Paris—the Journal had sighed: ‘‘It is as 
though God opened his hand and let you dance on it a little, and 
then shut it...so tight that you could not even ery.’’ Here 
God behaves like the Boss in ‘‘The Fly’’; and Katherine is the 
insect, hopeful but gradually vanquished. 

The identification of herself with the defeated fly seems natural 
considering her efforts, from 1917 to her death in 1923, to regain 
her health. Always, just as her lungs seemed to improve (the fly 
cleaning up), down swooped neuritis, influenza, or pneumonia. 
And always she was harassed by poverty: her rich father’s allow- 
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ance to this black sheep was frugal, initially one hundred pounds 
a year; and illness is. expensive. 

By May 31, 1919, the Journal reveals, Katherine was again 
briefly happy, back home amid ‘‘divine’’ English weather. She 
praised God. When a fly dropped by mistake into a magnolia 
blossom, she remembered the Biblical prophet caught up to Heaven 
in a chariot; her joy in her work, that day, made such a journey 
seem ‘‘positively nothing.’’ She and the fly had cosmic dignity. 
On June 21 she jokingly described her husband as ‘‘inclined to 
jump into the milk-jug to rescue the fly.’’® 

In Italy next fall she often wrote to him about the flies that 
infested her villa. On October 11 she offered to publish a column 
‘“‘about things like flies.’’ On the twenty-third she inquired in 
doggerel whether God had created those pests and whether they 
would be spry in eternity. On November 1 she described two of 
them walking near a rain- (or tear-) spotted manuscript entitled 
‘*Eternity’’ and near a pair of ‘‘abhorréd shears.’’ On the fif- 
teenth a fly committed suicide by rushing ‘‘bang into the fire.’’ 
Two days later, seated by that hearth, Katherine wrote Murry 
abjectly, ‘‘I feel such a fly beside you.”’ 

If ‘‘The Fly’’ were not assigned by her Journal to February 
20, 1922, one would date it from that tedious autumn at the casetta. 
On November 30, 1919, she apologized to Murry for being a bur- 
den, but blamed the ‘‘Boss Omnipotent who’s been so horrid.’’ 
Next day she was stricken with chills and fever; recovering, on 
December 3, she again felt ‘‘a bit like a fly who is just out of the 
milk jug.’’ On January 21, 1920, transported from the chilly 
easetta to comfort, she felt as though she had ‘‘been through some 
awful deathly strain, and just survived—been rescued from drown- 
ing or something like that.’’ In the street (according to her Scrap- 
book,* that same month) sailors with bundles reminded her of 
flies carrying their eggs. (She must have meant ants.) Her long 
narrative ‘‘At the Bay’’ (1921) compares a bookkeeper to a 
prisoner who must pass the time by observing flies —an office 
setting, as in the story that was to come. 


3 Journal of Katherine Mansfield, ed. J. Middleton Murry (New York, 1946), 
p. 125; ef. The Letters of Katherine Mansfield, ed. Murry (New York, 1929), 
I, 206. 

4The Scrapbook of Katherine Mansfield, ed. J. Middleton Murry (New 
York, 1940), p. 153. 
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But not until February, 1922, less than a year before her death, 
did she actually produce ‘‘The Fly.’’ What with rigorous medical 
treatment, it was ‘‘a hard moment for work’’; she ‘‘hated writing’’ 
that story.’ The reason may lie in the identity of the Boss. He 
tortures—unwittingly—a plucky insect. He represents Fate, like 
the ‘‘wanton boys’’ in King Lear, killing flies for sport, or like 
Hardy’s President of the Immortals, ending His sport with Tess. 
A letter® specifies, however, that this particular Boss is a ‘‘ Bank 
Manager.’’ According to one biography,’ the Boss is partly the 
London manager of the Bank of New Zealand, who paid Katherine 
her allowance. Far more relevant is the fact that her father, Mr. 
Beauchamp (later Sir Harold), was chairman of that same bank 
at the home office in Wellington. 

Katherine’s feelings toward her father were mixed. He visited 
Europe in 1919. From Italy on October 20, at the time flies were 
so numerous, she wrote Murry that Father had been ill and would 
come no further than Nice or Cannes —‘‘guaranteed infection 
proof. I shall go on writing to him, however, for my reasons.’’ 
This seems to imply that Mr. Beauchamp, ever fanatical about his 
health, would not visit his consumptive daughter and that she 
resented her dependence on so unfeeling a parent. When, on No- 
vember 12, he did turn up at her easetta, with two friends, she 
found him ‘‘wonderfully dear,’’ but could not resist adding to 
Murry, ‘‘I fed them and Pa left me five 3 Castles cigarettes!!!’’ 

In 1911 she had ealled her father ‘‘the richest man in New Zea- 
land, and the meanest.’’® How stingy she thought him is evident 
from the portraits, all closely similar, in several stories of child- 
hood: fathers to whom it is ‘‘agony’’ to give away an apple (‘‘The 
Apple-Tree’’)*® or a handful of cherries (‘‘Prelude’’) or to buy 
little girls’ dresses (‘‘New Dresses’’); fathers who grudge their 
daughters a few shillings, but who expect to be lauded as kind, 
generous, and overworked (‘‘Susannah’’). As in ‘‘The Little Girl’’ 
also, and ‘‘At the Bay,’’ these men are loud-voiced and ill-man- 


5 Letters (1929), m1, 447, 473. 
€ Letters, 11, 449. 


7Ruth Elvish Mantz and J. Middleton Murry, The Life of Katherine 
Mansfield (London, 1933), p. 315. ‘ 


8 Antony Alpers, Katherine Mansfield: A Biography (New York, 1953), p. 
145. 


® Scrapbook, p. 31. 
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nered; they expect to be waited upon; their families dread them. 
They are self-made men, glorying in money. They cherish their 
health. Although easily hurt, they ignore the feelings of others. 
Withal they are simple, sentimental, and well-meaning. 

The Boss in ‘‘The Fly’’ is a smug materialist, indistinguish- 
able from these portraits. He is proud of his health and bullies 
his underlings. He pities himself because the war has taken his 
son and heir. Katherine’s only brother, Leslie, was killed in 1915; 
the Armistice found her brooding over a ‘‘ wretched little picture’’ 
(mental) of his grave.*° The Boss hears a description of the mili- 
tary cemetery, then shuts himself up to beweep that death, now 
six years in the past. The fly, falling into the inkwell, distracts 
his attention. After first reseuing the insect, then drowning it 
by degrees and throwing it into the wastebasket, he cannot re- 
member what he is there to think about. He has had his emotional 
catharsis. 

To Katherine, at heart a terrified child, the Boss might well 
represent not only a selfish father, withholding the money she 
needed for her medical expenses, but a eruel Jehovah. At the 
easetta she had ambiguously blamed ‘‘the Boss Omnipotent who’s 
been so horrid.’’ On October 20, 1919, in the letter predicting to 
Murry that her father would not visit her, she had exclaimed, 
‘“‘The spot in the child’s lung—what a wicked, wicked God !’’ 
Unlike a recent critic, she would not have been confused by the 
symbolism in ‘‘The Fly,’’ by the fact that the Boss (Jehovah), 
who destroys the fly (Katherine), has himself been a victim of 
fate in losing his boy. Both God and her father had given an 
only-begotten son; neither, it seemed to her, had learned from 
that sorrow to be merciful. 

But the Boss in ‘‘The Fly’’ is not wicked. Like the father in 
all the other portraits, he is only self-absorbed; from his youth 
up he has focused on financial ambition. He drops ink on the fly 
experimentally, to see how much misfortune it can bear; he ad- 
mires its pluck in cleaning its wings; its death plunges him into 
‘‘orinding’’ wretchedness. On November 24, 1919, a few months 
after her mother’s death, Katherine had written Murry: ‘‘Of 


10 Letters, 1, 195. 
11 Sylvia Berkman, Katherine Mansfield: A Critical Study (New Haven, 
1951), p. 195. 
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course he has money, but it makes no difference to him. He falls 
into absolute pits of depression and loneliness and ‘wanting 
Mother’.’’ She pitied her father then, and she makes us pity the 
Boss. In 1922, when she wrote ‘‘The Fly,’’ she was nearing her 
own death. Solitude and illness had deepened her compassion. 
She may have realized, too, that her father’s pride must have 
been tortured by the scandals of her youth. At twenty, having 
left home in defiance of her parents, she had married, deserted 
her husband, and had a still-born child by another man. At twenty- 
three she had begun living with Mr. Murry, whom she did not 
marry until six years later. Was it unnatural that her Victorian 
father should sometimes have resented the black sheep? 

Throughout the last months of 1922, her records show a striving 
for self-purification. Her Scrapbook™* affirms regarding ‘‘The 
Sheridans,’’ which was to portray her family, ‘‘It must be written 
with love—real love.’’ But that story remains unfinished; she 
died at the beginning of the new year. 


University of California at Davis CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT 
12 Scrapbook, p. 256. 
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